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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  ROBERT  W.  SCOTT,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  1968-1969 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott 
and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina: 


I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1 968- 1  969.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chancellor  D.  W.  Colvard  of  the  University  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson  of  the  University 
at  Greensboro,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of 
North  Carolina  State  University,  which  provide  you 
with  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  year’s  activities  on 
each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
December,  1 969 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1968-1969 


This  is  the  13th  time  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  report  on  the  year’s  work  to  this  Board 
of  Trustees.  Each  of  these  reports  has  recorded  many 
constructive  events  and  much  evidence  of  progress. 
But  no  previous  year  has  been  filled  with  as  many 
far-reaching  and  significant  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  state-supported  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  as  has  the  year  1968-69- 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


First,  let  me  point  out  that  this  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  meeting  its  responsibilities 
for  the  management  of  the  University.  The  full 
Board  membership  has  met  on  regular  schedule  hold¬ 
ing  three  sessions  during  the  year.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  met  eleven  times  in  regular  and  special 
sessions.  The  Visiting  Committee  has  met  on  five 
occasions  visiting  each  campus  and  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  staff.  Nine  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Board  have  gone  about  their  business,  and  special 
note  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Development 
Committee  under  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Archie  Davis, 
which  sponsored  meetings  in  Asheville,  Charlotte, 
Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  and  Wilson  on 
the  University  budget  which  were  attended  by  sixty- 
three  members  of  this  Board  and  seventy-five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  Committee  also 
sponsored  three  other  sessions  across  the  state  with 
leading  business  executives. 

Special  committees  of  this  Board  have  responded 
to  new  issues  that  have  arisen. 

The  record  shows  the  active  and  vigorous  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Trustees  in  the  life  of  the  University, 
and  for  this  strong  support  I  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  students,  faculty,  and  administration.  I  express 
a  special  word  of  praise  to  Vice  President  Henry 
Lewis  who  worked  so  efficiently  with  the  Trustee 
Committees  and  in  many  other  administrative  mat¬ 


ters  during  the  course  of  this  year  while  Fred  Weaver 
has  been  on  special  assignment  in  India. 


ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 


Our  projected  head  count  enrollment  for  the  four 
campuses  of  the  University  for  September,  1969,  is 
approximately  39,000  students  including  9,350  gradu¬ 
ate  and  postbaccalaureate  professional  students  and 
29,650  undergraduate  students.  This  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  2,500  over  the  actual  enrollment  of 
36,467  in  the  fall  of  1968.  In  addition,  we  anticipate 
that  more  than  2,000  undergraduate  students  will 
enroll  on  the  Asheville  and  Wilmington  campuses. 
The  projected  enrollment  for  each  campus  this  fall, 
including  part-time  students,  is  as  follows:  Chapel 
Hill,  17,100;  Raleigh,  12,650;  Greensboro,  6,150; 
Charlotte,  3,100;  Wilmington,  1,250;  and  Asheville, 
800. 

On  May  1,  1969,  we  had  received  31,462  new 
applications  for  admission  to  all  programs  on  the  four 
campuses  of  the  University.  These  included  19,176 
at  Chapel  Hill,  7,312  at  Raleigh,  3,666  at  Greensboro, 
and  1,308  at  Charlotte. 

We  are  projecting  an  enrollment  of  12,762  new 
students  for  the  four  campuses  of  the  University  in 
September  including  5,470  at  Chapel  Hill,  3,965  at 
Raleigh,  2,277  at  Greensboro,  and  1,050  at  Charlotte. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  enrollment  of  new  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  divided  as  follows:  7,226  freshmen, 
2,181  undergraduate  transfers,  and  3,355  graduate  and 
postbaccalaureate  professional  students. 

The  availability  of  dormitory  space  for  1,000  stu¬ 
dents  at  Charlotte  should  result  in  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  on  that  campus  in  September. 

More  than  15,225  new  applications  for  admission 
in  the  fall  semester  of  1969  had  already  been  cleared 
by  the  four  campuses  of  the  University  on  May  1. 
This  is  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  same  date 
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last  year.  The  admission  procedure  will  continue  until 
a  sufficient  number  has  been  admitted  to  reach  the 
enrollment  projected  for  the  fall  semester. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  enrollment 
on  the  three  campuses  of  tire  University  in  the  fall 
of  1959  was  16,717.  We  believe  the  enrollment  on 
die  six  campuses  in  the  fall  of  1969  will  be  at  least 
41,000,  an  increase  of  145  percent  in  a  decade.  When 
these  projections  are  realized,  the  University,  this 
fall,  will  be  carrying  more  than  55%  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  state-supported  degree-granting  in¬ 
stitutions  in  North  Carolina. 


UNIVERSITY  EXPANSION 


On  April  24,  House  Bill  No.  308,  making  Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University  under  the  designations,  re¬ 
spectively,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  was  ratified.  This  legislation  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1969.  Since  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  we  have  been  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  present  administrations  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  these  institutions  toward  a  smooth  and  orderly 
merger. 

The  budgets  of  the  two  institutions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
1969  General  Assembly  with  the  oversight  of  their 
present  Boards  of  Trustees.  The  budgets  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  General  Assembly  will  come  under  your 
jurisdiction  on  July  1. 

When  these  two  institutions  merge  with  the 
University  on  July  1,  you  will  become  responsible  at 
Asheville  for  an  attractive  campus  of  176  acres  within 
the  city  limits,  residence  facilities  for  332  students  and 
six  other  new,  well-planned  buildings,  an  enrollment 
of  800  students,  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  in  fifteen  fields,  60 
faculty  members,  and  an  adequate  operating  budget. 

At  Wilmington,  you  will  become  responsible  for 
a  campus  of  618  acres  on  the  east  limits  of  the  city, 
seven  new  and  well-planned  buildings  and  three 
others  authorized  or  under  construction,  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1,250  students,  a  library  of  60,000  volumes, 


degree  programs  in  nineteen  major  areas,  90  faculty 
members,  and  an  operating  budget  that  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  both  of  the  metropolitan  areas  in  which  these 
new  campuses  are  located,  there  is  a  potential  for 
steady  growth  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  devel¬ 
oping  institutions  that  meet  the  high  standards  of 
the  University.  As  the  opportunity  may  permit,  I 
hope  that  each  of  you  will  visit  Asheville  and  Wil¬ 
mington  to  see  their  facilities  and  to  meet  their  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff,  and  students. 

I  express  a  particular  word  of  appreciation  to 
Vice  President  King  for  his  splendid  work  in  bringing 
about  this  important  expansion  program. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Board  of  Trustees  to  elect  the  chief  administrative 
officers  of  each  of  the  component  campuses  who  func¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Trustees.  I  am  pleased  that  you  elected  the  two  men 
who  headed  the  institutions  at  Asheville  and  Wil¬ 
mington  at  the  time  of  the  merger  as  Chancellors 
of  their  respective  campuses. 

William  E.  Highsmith  is  a  native  Texan  who  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas,  attended 
Phillips  University,  University  of  Texas,  and  South¬ 
eastern.  He  holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  L.S.U.  and 
he  is  a  historian. 

He  served  in  the  Air  Force  from  ’42-46  and  has 
been  professionally  associated  with  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  L.S.U.,  University  of  Alabama,  and  came  to 
the  Presidency  of  Asheville-Biltmore  in  1962  from 
Jacksonville  University  where  he  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  civic  groups  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  and  holds  appropriate  aca¬ 
demic  honors. 

Mrs.  Highsmith  and  he  have  two  sons.  The  High- 
smiths  are  members  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
of  Asheville. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  William  Edward  Highsmith 
will  be  an  effective  and  progressive  leader  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  at  Asheville. 

William  H.  Wagoner  is  a  native  of  Washington, 
North  Carolina  and  a  product  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  He  attended  Wake  Forest  College  where 
he  received  his  Master’s  degree,  and  in  1958  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Political  Science. 

He  has  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  in  his  career 
has  been  a  public  school  teacher,  principal,  and  for 
the  period  ’61-68  was  Superintendent  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington-New  Hanover  County  Schools.  He  has 
taught  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  last  year 
was  elected  President  of  Wilmington  College. 

He,  too,  holds  many  civic  and  professional  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  honors.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Wilmington.  The  Wagoners 
have  three  sons. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  Dr.  William  H. 
Wagoner  will  continue  his  effective  leadership  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


During  this  year,  we  have  completed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  University-wide  faculty  Advisory  Council 
which,  in  my  judgment,  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  steps  that  has  been  taken  in  some  years  to 
provide  communication  among  the  faculty,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  University  Advisory  Council  replaces  the 
smaller  and  more  informal  group  known  as  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Policy 
which  has  been  of  valuable  assistance  to  me  since  its 
organization  in  1964. 

The  new  Council  is  composed  of  the  Chancellor 
of  each  campus  and  his  nine-member,  elected  faculty 
advisory  committee.  This  group  of  forty  members  has 
its  own  charter  which  was  approved  by  the  four 
faculties,  and  it  operates  under  its  own  by-laws.  Its 
first  slate  of  officers  consisted  of  Dr.  Richard  Bar- 
dolph,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  at 
Greensboro,  Chairman;  Dr.  John  B.  Graham,  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Vice  Chairman;  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Barefoot,  Professor  of 
Wood  Technology  at  Raleigh,  Secretary.  An  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  composed  of  eight  members  from 
the  Council  and  one  member  from  my  staff  acts  for 
the  Council  between  meetings.  The  Council  holds 
three  regular  meetings  with  a  stated  agenda  during 


each  academic  year  and  meets  on  call  when  necessary. 
The  charter  and  by-laws  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Council  are  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  addition 
of  representatives  from  Asheville  and  Wilmington 
after  July  1. 

A  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  from  the  component  institutions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  which  the  President  and  through  him  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  turn  for  advice  on  policy 
decisions  is  indispensable.  This  Council  concerns 
itself  solely  with  matters  of  all-University  import; 
however,  its  representatives  are  closely  associated  with 
the  faculty  government  of  their  respective  campuses. 
The  Council  is  the  advisory  link  between  the  central 
administration  of  the  University  and  the  faculties  of 
its  six  component  institutions. 

Since  completion  of  its  organization  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  University  Advisory  Council  has  held  two 
scheduled  meetings  and  one  called  meeting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  its  Executive  Committee  has  met  three  times 
and  representatives  of  the  Council  attended  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Budget  Hearing  of  the  University  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Council  has  already  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  an  understanding  and  resolution  of  some 
of  the  difficult  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
administration  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  this  spring.  I  welcome  its  wise 
counsel  and  advice,  and  I  look  forward  to  greater 
involvement  between  this  agency  and  the  standing 
committees  of  this  Board. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the  Presidents  of 
the  Student  Governments  of  our  campuses  and  I 
have  established  a  direct  and  working  relationship  in 
which  matters  of  University-wide  concern  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  knowledge  and  support  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellors.  Here,  too,  lines  of  communication  are  open, 
and  a  full  and  free  exchange  of  information  occurs 
on  matters  of  common  concern.  I  cherish  this  rela¬ 
tionship  and  I  hope  that  in  future  meetings  of  the 
Committees  of  this  Board  these  student  leaders  will 
be  heard. 
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NEW  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Since  my  last  report  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  27  degree  pro¬ 
grams:  of  these,  13  lead  to  the  baccalaureate,  11  to 
master's  degree,  and  three  to  the  doctorate.  The  num¬ 
ber  testifies  to  the  mounting  instructional  demands 
on  our  University.  The  programs  themselves  ex¬ 
emplify  the  coordination  of  studies  both  on  the  single 
campuses  and  between  campuses,  which  reduces  du¬ 
plication  and  enlarges  the  range  of  available  learning. 
Faculty'  and  administration  continue  to  be  most  care¬ 
ful  in  proposing  new  doctoral  programs,  because 
these  particular  programs  demand  an  adequacy  of 
library  and  laboratory  and  an  excellence  of  staff  that 
are  expensive  and  difficult  to  achieve.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  in  this  year  of  growth,  only  three  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Each  of  the  three  illustrates 
the  coordination  I  have  mentioned.  At  Chapel  Hill 
the  doctoral  proposal  in  neurobiology — the  science  of 
the  nervous  system — has  resulted  from  the  coopera¬ 
tive  smdy  by  faculty  members  in  biochemistry,  bio¬ 
statistics,  neurology,  pharmacology,  physiology,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  psychology,  surgery,  and  zoology.  Similarly 
at  Raleigh  the  graduate  program  leading  to  the  doc¬ 
torate  in  nutrition  has  been  developed  by  the  mutual 
labors  of  specialists  in  animal  science,  biochemistry, 
food  science,  microbiology  and  poultry  science.  These 
programs  make  available  highly  specialized  experience 
to  support  study  in  two  important  fields.  The  third 
program,  in  marine  science,  illustrates  this  coordina¬ 
tion  of  strength  not  only  among  departments  but  be¬ 
tween  the  campuses  of  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill; 
students  working  at  one  institution  can  pursue  ap¬ 
propriate  courses  at  the  other.  Studies  in  marine 
biology,  marine  geology,  meterology,  and  engineering 
have  been  strengthened  without  instituting  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  school  of  marine  science.  Staff  and  faculties 
already  established  at  our  North  Carolina  shore  sta¬ 
tions  have  an  important  part  in  the  program. 

Coordination  of  degree  programs  between  cam¬ 
puses  is  not  limited  to  the  doctorate.  The  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  medical  technology,  already  estab¬ 
lished  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at  Greensboro-Chapel  Hill 
is  now  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 


Raleigh-Chapel  Hill:  three  years  of  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  zoology  faculty  at  North  Carolina 
State  is  to  be  followed  by  a  twelve-month  course 
supervised  by  the  Medical  School  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Ordinarily,  a  professional  degree  in  one  specialization 
is  offered  at  only  one  of  our  institutions;  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  heavy  demand  for  medical  technologists 
justifies  the  three  programs  at  Chapel  Hill,  Greens¬ 
boro,  and  Raleigh. 

At  Greensboro,  the  core  curriculum  for  the  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degree,  approved  last  year  by  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  has  been  implemented  in  chem¬ 
istry,  economics,  business  administration,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  The  Master  of  Arts  degrees  in  Spanish 
and  in  Speech  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  offerings 
of  the  graduate  school  on  the  Greensboro  campus. 

Programs  integral  with  the  growth  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  campus  should  be  noted.  In  undergraduate 
studies  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  de¬ 
gree  has  been  proposed  by  the  Charlotte  faculty  and 
administration  after  study  and  consultation  with 
leaders  in  engineering  within  the  state  and  outside 
its  borders.  This  program  undertakes  to  provide  the 
properly  qualified  graduates  of  any  North  Carolina 
technical  school  with  a  curriculum  which  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  baccalaureate  degrees. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  first  graduate  de¬ 
gree  programs  to  be  offered  at  Charlotte  will  be 
ready  by  September  1969-  Appropriately,  these 
programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  will  help  to 
satisfy  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  state,  graduate 
education  for  teachers. 

Vice  President  William  Wells  has  guided  these 
academic  developments  with  great  skill  and  continu¬ 
ing  insistence  on  the  highest  level  of  quality  in  the 
educational  programs  of  the  University.  We  all  are 
indebted  to  him  for  his  excellent  work. 


1NTERINST1TUTIONAL  COOPERATION 


During  the  past  year  Vice  President  Ed  Bishop 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  strengthening 
the  relationships  among  our  campuses  to  improve 
our  public  service  activities.  One  of  the  major  prin¬ 
ciples  that  has  guided  him  in  these  developments  has 
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been  the  principle  of  complementary  strengths.  Under 
this  principle  each  campus  has  been  encouraged  to 
develop  competencies  in  particular  disciplines  and 
fields  of  study.  In  contrast,  many  of  the  problems 
facing  our  nation  are  very  complex  and  can  be  solved 
only  if  the  expertise  from  several  disciplines  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  University,  there¬ 
fore,  has  found  that  in  many  instances  it  can  make 
most  efficient  use  of  its  resources  by  developing  pro¬ 
grams  involving  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  of 
its  campuses  and  developing  programs  of  cooperation 
between  the  campuses  of  the  University  and  other 
institutions. 

Study  of  Cooperative  Arrangements 

During  1968  the  University  cooperated  with  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  in  a  study  of  interinstitu- 
tional  cooperation  among  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  At  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  135  inter¬ 
campus  and  interinstitutional  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments.  Many  of  these  cooperative  arrangements  were 
with  some  of  the  smaller  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina  and  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  teaching  programs  of 
those  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
arrangements  were  quite  comprehensive  in  nature 
involving  interstate  cooperation  in  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  programs. 

Workshops  With  Junior  Colleges 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students  from 
the  junior  colleges  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  series  of  special  workshops  was  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges.  Participants  included  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  University  and  the  junior  colleges. 
These  workshops  focused  upon  requirements  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  transferability  of  credits  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  on  the  determination  of  comparability  of 
courses  in  the  University  and  in  the  junior  colleges. 

Marine  Sciences 

An  Office  of  Marine  Sciences  was  established  this 
year  to  coordinate  the  research  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  University  in  marine  sciences.  Through 
this  office  the  educational  resources  of  the  total  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  related  to  the  vast  marine  resources  of 
North  Carolina.  Cooperative  programs  of  research 


and  education  are  being  developed  with  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

International  Affairs 

Because  of  the  prominent  role  that  our  nation 
plays  in  international  relations,  the  universities  of 
our  country  must  adopt  an  international  perspective. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  an  active,  but 
small,  international  outreach.  It  has  elected  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  activities  in  a  few  key  locations  and  to 
emphasize  accomplishment.  During  the  past  year  an 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Programs  was 
formed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  University’s 
participation  in  international  programs,  the  kinds 
of  programs  in  which  the  University  should  partici¬ 
pate  and  the  means  of  establishing  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  of  international  programs  among  the  campuses. 

Air  Pollution 

The  location  of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Laboratory  in  the  Research  Triangle  Area  has 
focused  attention  upon  the  national  significance  of 
air  pollution  problems.  Air  pollution  control  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  knowledge  from  many  academic 
disciplines.  An  intercampus  Council  on  Air  Pollution 
has  been  established  to  assist  the  University  to  in¬ 
ventory  the  resources  that  the  University  now  has  on 
each  of  its  campuses  for  teaching,  research,  and  ser¬ 
vice  programs  pertaining  to  air  pollution  control,  to 
consider  ways  of  establishing  better  coordination  of 
programs  on  the  several  campuses,  and  to  seek  means 
of  establishing  more  effective  liaison  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Health  Center  at  the  Research 
Triangle. 

Dr.  Bishop  has  also  been  giving  direction  to 
the  many  forces  compelling  the  universities  to  expand 
extension  and  continuing  education  programs.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  increased 
awareness  of  the  American  public  of  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  society.  Special  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  realize  more  fully  the  goal  of  providing  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  for  all  ages.  These  efforts  are 
evidenced  in  vast  new  programs  of  education  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

In  1968-69,  more  than  46,000  persons  visited  one 
or  more  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  participate  in  short  courses  or  other  specialized 
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programs  of  instruction.  Thousands  of  additional 
people  benefited  from  educational  programs  of  the 
University  at  locations  throughout  the  state. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  must  prepare 
for  increased  demands  for  continuing  education  and 
extension  programs.  In  the  future,  North  Carolina 
clearly  will  have  an  industry  mix  and  an  occupational 
structure  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  population  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  more  concentrated  in  metropolitan  centers  than 
at  present.  Science  and  other  professions  will  become 
increasingly  important  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  state.  More  employers  will  de¬ 
mand  that  their  employees  have  access  to  continuing 
education  programs.  The  University  must  supply  the 
sendees  demanded. 

On  July  1,  the  University  will  have  six  campuses 
located  in  or  near  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters.  Approximately  56  percent  of  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  lives  within  40  miles  of  a  campus  of 
the  University.  Clearly,  the  University  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  effective  educational  services  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  state. 

In  view  of  these  growing  demands  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  asked  the  Chancellors  to  assist  me  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  committee  of  senior  faculty  members  to 
work  with  Dr.  Bishop  in  suggesting  guidelines  for 
the  future  development  of  our  extension  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education  programs.  The  committee  met 
frequently  during  the  past  year.  It  gave  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  demands  placed  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  the  University’s  ability  to  meet  these 
diverse  demands.  The  committee  recommended 
changes  in  programming,  staffing,  financing  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure  that  will  strengthen  our  ser¬ 
vices,  and  a  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  each 
Trustee. 

Extension  and  continuing  education  currently  are 
required  to  generate  more  of  their  financial  support 
than  other  academic  programs.  Most  noncredit  pro¬ 
grams  are  expected  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  their  costs.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
extension  and  continuing  education  be  self-financing. 
The  requirement  that  they  be  self-financing  affects 
both  their  content  and  the  people  they  serve.  When 
programs  must  be  self-financing,  they  are  directed  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  the  money  to  pay  for 


them.  Under  such  a  system,  the  programs  developed 
are  not  necessarily  those  from  which  society  would 
receive  the  greatest  benefit.  Therefore,  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  to  serve  effectively  the  educational  needs  of 
all  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  more  general  sup¬ 
port  must  be  provided  for  extension  and  continuing 
education.  These  summary  remarks  indicate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Vice  President  Bishop  is 
bringing  the  full  resources  of  the  University  to  bear 
upon  genuinely  urgent  and  human  problems  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  productive  effort. 


EXTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


Some  of  you  have  expressed  to  me  in  years  past 
the  real  need  of  more  extensive  news  coverage  of 
the  good  work  going  on  in  the  University.  No  one 
felt  this  deficiency  more  than  I,  and  with  the  good 
help  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Pate,  we  have  been  able  to 
make  substantial  progress. 

Let  me  now  share  with  you  some  of  the  things 
Mr.  Pate  has  achieved  which  I  know  to  be  exceedingly 
helpful  to  the  University. 

Through  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Development,  the  Directors  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
and  the  News  Bureau  Directors  of  the  four  campuses, 
an  insert  on  the  University’s  legislative  requests  was 
published  in  the  Alumni  Magazines.  These  journals 
have  a  total  circulation  of  approximately  30,000  and 
constitute  an  effective  link  with  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  four  campuses. 

During  the  year,  regular  meetings  with  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Development,  the  Directors  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  and  the  News  Bureau  Directors  were  held. 
These  conferences  were  helpful  as  forums  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  objectives,  opportunities,  and  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  relate  to  interinstitutional  programs  and 
to  other  important  areas  of  the  University’s  life. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  now,  a  weekly 
column  on  major  University  developments  has  been 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  state’s  151  non-daily  news¬ 
papers.  These  newspapers,  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  500,000,  have  received  the 
column  favorably  and  published  it  widely. 

Mr.  Pate  served  as  the  editor  of  the  Trustees' 
Newsletter  which  is  being  published  on  a  regular 
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basis  and  which  I  hope  you  have  been  receiving.  Two 
University-wide  publications — the  brochure  sum¬ 
marizing  the  University’s  biennial  budget  requests, 
already  noted,  and  a  36-page  illustrated  booklet  re¬ 
viewing  the  major  teaching,  research,  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  programs  of  the  University’s  four  campuses — 
have  been  issued. 

In  addition,  we  have  published  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Trustees  Directory  and  for  the  first  time  have 
included  photographs  of  the  Trustees.  This  pub¬ 
lication  was  financed  by  a  generous  friend  of  the 
University. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  state’s  daily 
newspapers  in  assembling  and  preparing  materials  on 
interinstitutional  programs  for  major  features,  pub¬ 
lished  chiefly  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  We  plan  further  work  in  this  area. 
Other  information  pieces  are  prepared  and  distributed 
regularly  through  the  mass  media. 

Working  with  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  with  individual 
broadcasters  across  the  state,  we  developed  and  broad¬ 
cast  a  thirty-minute  program  on  the  University’s  work 
on  water  resources  last  February.  This  telecast  was 
shown  over  the  University’s  educational  television 
network  as  well  as  by  commercial  stations  across 
the  state. 

In  further  cooperation  with  the  broadcasters,  we 
have  developed  program  outlines  for  eight  more 
television  programs  which  will  explore  such  topics 
as  new  directions  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice;  health  sciences  and  their  applications  to  the 
people  of  the  state;  the  University  and  its  benefactors; 
a  review  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly;  the  University  and  interinstitutional  co¬ 
operation;  and  other  general  programs  involving  the 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  programs  of 
the  University. 

In  the  planning  stage  is  a  weekly  University' 
feature  series  to  about  100  of  the  state’s  radio  stations. 

The  Chancellors  and  their  associates  have  deliv¬ 
ered  a  number  of  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  during  the  past  twelve  months,  outlining  the 
vast  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  programs 
that  the  University  is  currently  conducting  in  the 
state’s  100  counties,  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world. 


I  have  made  more  than  twenty  appearances  to 
talk  on  the  general  theme  of  the  University’s  service 
to  the  people  before  organizations  in  all  areas  of 
North  Carolina. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS 


To  conduct  educational  programs  for  over  55%  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  state-supported  degree¬ 
granting  institutions  in  North  Carolina  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  important  and  exceedingly  valuable 
service  the  University  renders  the  citizens  of  the  state 
and  the  world  community  of  learning  costs  money. 
And  the  costs  of  operating  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  rising. 

Therefore,  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
the  biennial  budget  requests  have  occupied  much  of 
our  time  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  was  our 
stated  intention  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  to 
present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  our  needs  and 
opportunities  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  encourage  public  understanding 
of  those  requirements  in  relation  to  the  overall  func¬ 
tions  of  the  University.  Major  activities  aimed  at 
accomplishment  of  this  objective  centered  around 
the  preparation  of  a  concise  and  readable  summary 
of  the  University’s  budget  requests  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  information  to  as  large  a  public  audience 
as  practicable. 

A  28-page  booklet,  describing  the  University  in 
the  broadest  of  terms  and  relating  its  mission  to  the 
necessity  for  state  financial  support,  was  the  basic 
document  used  in  the  public  presentation.  The 
Budget  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  The 
Trustees’  Request  to  the  1969  General  Assembly,  was 
printed  in  sufficient  number  for  distribution  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  news  media  and  to  the 
alumni  of  the  University.  Most  of  the  data  in  the 
booklet,  supplemented  by  material  from  the  Long- 
Range  Plan  of  the  University,  was  converted  to  slides 
for  visual  presentation. 

Using  these  materials,  the  Chancellors  and  I, 
at  a  series  of  meetings  throughout  the  state,  discussed 
the  University’s  budget  requests  with  more  than  80 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Members  of  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  attended  these  meetings,  along  with 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  from  various 
campuses. 

This  general  effort  was,  of  course,  supplemented 
by  the  formal  appearances  of  the  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  University  before  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  in  support  of  the  request  for  appropria¬ 
tion  of  state  funds  for  continuing  present  operations 
of  the  University,  for  program  expansion  and  new 
activities,  and  for  capital  improvements. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellors  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  in  support 
of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  Recommenda¬ 
tions  and  asked  the  Committee’s  reconsideration  of 
specific  items  which  had  not  been  recommended  by 
the  Commission.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
assigned  the  University  budget  requests  to  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Subcommittee  and  the  Personnel  and  Long- 
Range  Planning  Subcommirtee  for  detailed  review. 

I  believe  that  the  University  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  forceful  presentation  of  its  needs.  We  recog¬ 
nized  the  financial  limitations  within  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  must  operate  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  apprised  that  body  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  University  if  it  is  to  function  effectively  for 
the  next  biennium  and  to  move  in  advance  to  pre¬ 
pare  itself  for  continued  assumption  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  subsequent  years.  The  careful  considera¬ 
tion  with  which  our  requests  have  been  and  are  being 
reviewed  provide  me  with  real  hope  that  our  critical 
financial  needs  will  be  met. 

A  derailed  report  and  evaluation  of  the  1969-71 
budget  for  the  University  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when 
the  General  Assembly  has  completed  its  action. 

These  comments  in  no  way  adequately  reflect  the 
hundreds  of  hours  Vice  President  Joyner,  Mr. 
Shepard,  Mr.  Dorton  and  the  Chief  Business  Officers 
— Mr.  Eagles,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Batchelor — have  put  into  these  budget  efforts.  These 
men  never  get  the  credit  they  really  deserve  for  their 
excellent  work,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  their  labors. 

There  are  many  other  matters  about  which  I 
should  like  to  comment  but  there  is  space  for  only 
two:  campus  unrest  and  the  identification  of  legisla¬ 


tive  actions  relating  to  the  structure  and  function  of 
state-supported  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 


Throughout  this  year  our  nation  has  witnessed 
campus  disruptions  that  are  deeply  troubling  to  all 
of  us.  The  nationwide  concern  over  these  events 
manifests  itself  in  many  ways  including  Congres¬ 
sional  and  legislative  hearings  and  statutory  enact¬ 
ments. 

These  disruptions  have  many  causes,  and  because 
each  campus  situation  carries  with  it  circumstances 
peculiar  to  that  institution,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  to  pose  generalizations  as  applicable  to  all  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  alike. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention,  then,  to  our  own  Uni¬ 
versity  and  its  commitments  and  safeguards  in  the 
firm  expectation  that  together  we  may  judge  what  we 
are  doing,  or  need  to  do,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  University  and  its  educational  processes.  This 
is  of  cardinal  importance  if  we  are  to  see  clearly  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  act  with  the  responsibility 
rightly  expected  of  Trustee,  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  stood  for  free  and  open  expression 
of  ideas.  It  has  supported  the  right  of  peaceful 
demonstration.  It  has  stood  for  debate,  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  free  and 
open  communication  among  all  segments  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  community  and  with  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
These  freedoms  are  fundamental  to  all  that  we  do. 
Without  them,  a  university  is  a  dying  organism; 
where  they  are  maintained  with  intelligence,  courage, 
and  understanding,  as  they  have  been  in  this  Uni¬ 
versity,  then  you  have  a  university  that  strengthens 
the  state,  improves  the  well-being  of  the  state’s  citi¬ 
zens  and  fulfills  the  obligation  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership. 

In  looking  back  over  this  year  in  our  own  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  unlike  some 
other  major  universities  we  have  not  had  on  any 
campus  an  unlawful,  prolonged  occupation  of  an 
educational  facility;  we  have  not  had  bloodshed;  there 
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has  been  no  major  interference  with  the  educational 
program;  nor  have  we  had  a  disruption  that  prevented 
the  teaching  of  classes. 

Let  us  examine  how  this  consequence  has  come 
to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  faculty  members  and  students  use  their  freedoms 
responsibly  and  never  as  weapons  of  coercion.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  has  required  the  hard  work  of  many  people 
who,  holding  in  their  hearts  the  basic  commitments 
of  this  University,  have  taken  their  stand  for  orderly 
and  free  expression  within  the  democratic  process  and 
within  the  law  to  bring  about  the  changes  we  all 
know  must  come  in  our  society. 

Among  these  members  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity,  I  commend  John  Caldwell,  Dean  Colvard,  James 
Ferguson,  and,  particularly,  Carlyle  Sitterson  —  the 
Chancellors  of  our  campuses — who  have  displayed 
uncommon  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  University.  I  know  this  Board 
of  Trustees  appreciates  the  reasoned  and  orderly  per¬ 
formance  of  each  of  these  men  in  dealing  with  these 
turbulent  issues.  I  wish  there  were  space  to  identify 
the  responsible  student  leadership  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  and  courageous  faculty  members  who  con¬ 
tributed  effectively  to  these  achievements. 

All  of  these  elements  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity  are  committed  to  respect  for  the  law  and  its 
necessary  enforcement.  The  Chancellors  and  I,  upon 
learning  in  February  of  the  possibility  of  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  campus  facility,  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  General  Statute  14-132 — the 
1965  statute  dealing  with  unlawful  occupancy  of 
facilities  in  a  manner  disrupting  the  educational  proc¬ 
ess — would  be  enforced.  This  law  has  been  respected. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  teaching  contracts  were 
restated,  and  there  have  been  no  breaches  of  con¬ 
tractual  relationships.  On  March  14,  the  Executive 
Committee  established  a  clarification  of  policy  re¬ 
garding  disruptive  activity  by  students  or  faculty 
members,  and  full  notice  of  this  action  has  been  given. 

On  May  9  the  administration  made  these  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Executive  Committee: 

1 )  Neither  initiation  of  prosecution  nor  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  criminal  courts  shall  be  grounds  for  grant¬ 
ing  amnesty  under  Trustee  regulations  and  University 
statements  of  conduct  concerning  disruption  of  the 


educational  process,  destruction  of  property,  or  in¬ 
terference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
University  community. 

2)  Injunctive  relief  will  be  sought  in  the  courts 
if  necessary  to  prevent  disruptive  conduct. 

3)  Any  appeal  filed  by  an  offender  from  the 
judgment  of  a  University  judicial  body  will  not  auto¬ 
matically  stay  enforcement  of  such  a  decision. 

4)  Proper  procedures  of  due  process  insuring  a 
prompt  and  fair  trial  shall  be  observed. 

These  regulations  and  policies  were  recommended 
to  provide  notice  to  those  few  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  community  who  in  the  future  may  consider 
disruptive  action  on  the  campuses  or  in  facilities  over 
which  this  Board  of  Trustees  has  jurisdiction. 


Anarchy  has  no  place  on  the  campuses  of  this 
University,  and  will  be  dealt  with  under  these  regu¬ 
lations  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose. 

But  here  I  want  to  make  a  major  distinction  quite 
clear.  I  have  been  referring  to  those  few  who  may 
choose  to  pursue  disruptive  activity.  I  now  wish  to 
speak  about  those  thousands  of  students  who  are  not 
violators  of  the  law  and  who  are  determined  to  bring 
about  social  change  through  the  democratic  process 
and  within  legal  means  and  not  by  the  methods  of 
the  disrupter. 

One  of  the  unfair  judgments  being  visited  upon 
this  student  generation  is  that  the  actions  of  the  few 
represent  the  attitudes  of  all.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  actions  of  the  disrupters  create  in  the  minds  of 
many  citizens  the  impression  that  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  people  is  irresponsible,  lacking  in  moral 
standards,  and  contemptuous  of  a  society  governed  by 
law.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

Therefore,  in  studying  the  problem  of  student 
unrest,  we  need  to  remember  that  there  are  distinctly 
different  groups  in  this  student  generation  with 
widely  differing  motivations,  and  fairness  requires 
that  we  not  condemn  all  because  some  few  act  as 
they  do. 

In  thinking  of  the  very  large  segment  of  this  stu¬ 
dent  generation  who  choose  to  demonstrate  and  act 
within  the  law  and  regulations,  let  us  remember  that 
they,  by  virtue  of  modern  communications,  air  travel, 
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affluence,  and  a  better  public  school  system,  are  better 
informed  and  more  widely  travelled;  and  having  seen 
and  experienced  many  things  in  the  Peace  Corps,  Job 
Corps,  Upward  Bound,  and  other  opportunities  they 
have  had,  these  young  people  are  more  committed 
to  building  a  better  world  than  earlier  generations. 
Instantaneous  communication,  wide  travel,  and  in¬ 
teresting  work  experience  do  not  always  produce 
wisdom,  tolerance,,  and  understanding;  and  those 
of  us  who  are  older  in  seeking  to  be  helpful  should 
listen  to  what  this  generation  has  to  say  and  consider 
seriously  the  thoughtful  proposals  they  develop.  In 
a  spirit  of  free  and  open  exchange,  mutual  respect, 
and  commitment,  we  can  devise  progressive  and  con¬ 
structive  means  of  effecting  change  within  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  the 
way  a  university  must  operate. 

I  would  not  say  that  disruptive  activity  will  not 
come  to  our  campuses  in  the  future.  Others  have 
stated  that  there  will  be  turmoil  in  American  higher 
education  for  years  to  come.  Let  us  hope  this  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  is  not  borne  out.  For  this  University,  I 
believe  that  so  long  as  we  make  clear  that  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  the  rules  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  will 
be  respected  and  that  we  shall  uphold  the  long  hon¬ 
ored  tradition  of  free  expression,  peaceful  demonstra¬ 
tion,  peaceful  assembly,  and  open  debate,  we  will 
preserve  the  educational  process  of  the  University. 
I  have  great  faith  in  this  student  generation  and  in 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  University.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  you  may  place  your  confidence  in  them 
to  act  responsibly  and  without  arrogance,  coura¬ 
geously  and  without  fear  of  intimidation  from  others, 
and  to  carry  forward  the  traditions  of  this  University. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENTS 


Few  states  in  the  Union  have  experienced  in  this 
decade  as  many  dramatic  developments  in  post-high 
school  educational  opportunity  as  has  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Beginning  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carlyle  Commission  submitted  in  1962,  successive 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  have  acted  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  enlarge  upon  the  state’s  system  of  higher 
education. 


Let  me  recite  quickly  a  few  of  these  legislative 
actions.  In  1963  we  established  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  a  comprehensive 
system  of  community  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
and  industrial  education  centers.  Today,  we  have 
thirteen  community  colleges  and  thirty-seven  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  all  of  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  College  of  the  Albemarle,  have  been  opened 
since  1963.  In  that  same  year,  senior  college  status 
was  granted  Asheville-Biltmore,  Charlotte,  and  Wil¬ 
mington  Colleges  along  with  authority  to  grant  the 
Master’s  degree. 

In  1965,  we  established  the  fourth  campus  of  the 
University  at  Charlotte  and  legislatively  authorized 
the  sixth-year  graduate  program  at  five  senior  colleges 
in  the  state. 

In  1967  the  General  Assembly  acted  to  establish 
East  Carolina,  Western  Carolina,  Appalachian  State 
and  North  Carolina  A  &  T  as  regional  universities. 

In  the  1969  session,  the  General  Assembly  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
campuses  of  the  University  at  Asheville  and  Wil¬ 
mington  and  granted  the  authority  to  award  the 
Master’s  degree  to  Winston-Salem  State,  Fayetteville 
State,  Elizabeth  City  State,  and  Pembroke.  The  latter, 
along  with  North  Carolina  College,  have  also  been 
designated  regional  universities.  The  Board  of 
Higher  Education  has  been  expanded  in  membership 
to  include  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Higher  Education,  Finance,  and  Ap¬ 
propriations,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  will 
assume  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  on  July  1.  Legislation  authorizing  the 
granting  of  the  doctor’s  degree  by  regional  uni¬ 
versities  has  been  approved  subject  to  specified  terms 
and  conditions  included  in  the  act  which  limits 
initiation  of  a  request  for  doctoral  programs  until 
1972  and  after  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

In  summary  then,  let  me  point  out  that  North 
Carolina  has  fifteen  state-supported  degree-granting 
institutions  of  higher  learning  each  of  which  is  pres¬ 
ently  authorized  to  award  the  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  three 
campuses  presently  awarding  the  doctor’s  degree.  The 
remaining  nine  degree-granting  institutions  will  be 
regional  universities  which  may,  in  1972,  petition  the 
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Board  of  Higher  Education  for  the  establishment  of 
doctor’s  degree  programs. 

Difficult  questions  will  soon  arise,  the  answers 
to  which  will  determine  the  direction  and  quality 
of  state-supported  higher  education  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  University  itself,  its 
Board  of  Trustees  and  component  institutions  could 
profitably  engage  in  a  serious  study  of  the  University’s 
relationships  to  all  segments  of  the  state’s  program 
of  publicly  supported  education  and  its  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  people  of  the  state.  In  such  a  study  I 
judge  we  will  need  to  consult  representative  segments 
of  the  leadership  of  the  state  as  well  as  members  of 
the  University  family.  The  basic  reference  would 
be  the  long-range  plans  of  the  University  previously 
approved  by  this  Board.  The  objective  would  be  a 
clear  definition  of  the  mission  of  the  University  re¬ 
flecting  the  allocation  of  functions  established  among 
the  six  campuses  and  a  projection  of  concerted  action 
by  the  University  to  serve  the  state  in  the  most  effec¬ 


tive  manner  and  at  the  highest  level  of  quality  achiev¬ 
able  with  the  resources  provided  us.  Such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  purpose  and  mission  would 
reassure  all  North  Carolinians  that  this  University 
is  about  its  business  in  a  sound  manner  for  their 
benefit  and  that  of  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
study  with  us. 


In  closing  this  report,  I  express  to  you  personally 
my  appreciation  for  your  demonstrated  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  University  and  its  continuing  ad¬ 
vancement.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
realizing  the  fervent  hopes  we  all  hold  for  a  better 
state  for  all  our  citizens. 

To  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  profound  appreciation  for  your  abiding  sup¬ 
port  and  your  loyalty  to  the  University,  and  I  thank 
each  of  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  assist  us  dur¬ 
ing  this  momentous  year. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  J.  CARLYLE  SITTERSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1968,  to  june  30,  1969 


INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
experienced  continued  growth  in  students,  faculty, 
facilities,  and  academic  programs  in  1968-69.  Ac¬ 
companying  this  substantial  growth  were  impressive 
scholarly  achievements  by  the  faculty,  imaginative 
innovations  in  teaching  and  curricula,  and  increased 
public  service.  At  the  same  time,  the  unrest  that  has 
characterized  many  university  campuses  in  recent 
years  was  present  in  Chapel  Hill.  Fortunately,  as  a 
result  of  the  traditions  of  free  and  open  communica¬ 
tions,  peaceful  dissent  and  commitment  of  the  entire 
University  to  fair  and  judicious  consideration  of  le¬ 
gitimate  grievances,  the  University  escaped  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  disruptions  that  have  plagued  many 
campuses. 

In  his  annual  report,  Dean  Raymond  Dawson  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  puts  succinctly  our 
present  condition  and  our  clear  challenge: 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the 
long  history  of  the  University.  Considering  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  upheavals,  and  the  tragedies,  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  many  of  the  nation’s  leading  universities,  we 
have  good  reason  to  feel  deep  satisfaction  with  the  good 
will  and  good  judgment  that  have  prevailed  on  our 
campus.  There  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  passed 
through  a  difficult  year,  or  that  a  difficult  time  lies  ahead 
of  us  ...  it  is  paradoxical  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
quality  and  variety  of  undergraduate  programs  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  the  University  and  the  Colleges  are  the 
objects  of  greater  criticism  than  ever  before.  Some  of 
this  criticism  is  so  uninformed  that  it  deserves  little 
time  or  thought  on  our  part.  Much  of  the  criticism  di¬ 
rected  at  us,  however,  we  cannot  ignore.  It  is  thought¬ 
ful,  constructive,  and  speaks  to  questions  which  are  of 
fundamental  concern.  This  is  the  criticism  which  calls 
upon  us  to  re-examine  our  curricula  and  programs,  our 


methods  of  instruction,  and  our  objectives  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Two  new  programs  initiated  as  experiments  and 
supported  by  funds  from  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Council  are  in  the  mid-stage  of  progress:  the  Resi¬ 
dential  College  Program  and  the  venture  in  having 
two  Alumni  Distinguished  Professors  of  Freshman  In¬ 
struction.  Dr.  Harry  Smith  who  was  named  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  to  devote  his  full  attention 
to  designs  to  enrich  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Residential  Colleges  made  headway  particularly  in 
improved  social  arrangements  in  the  large  residence 
halls.  Professors  J.  O.  Bailey  in  English  and  S.  B. 
Baxter  in  History  taught  classes  and  studied  and  re¬ 
viewed  methods  and  content  of  courses  in  their 
respective  departments.  They  have  offered  construc¬ 
tive  recommendations  that  will  improve  freshman 
programs.  The  program  will  be  continued  this  next 
year,  with  the  chairs  being  held  by  Professors  E.  A. 
Cameron  (Mathematics)  and  E.  D.  Palmatier 
(Physics). 

Two  other  innovations  are  ( 1 )  the  explorations 
for  curricular  changes,  undertaken  by  Professor  Eugen 
Merzbacher  who  headed  a  Special  Committee  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  requirements  and  curricula 
of  the  General  College,  and  (2)  new  A.B.  curricula 
providing  for  a  major  in  African  Studies  and  Afro- 
American  Studies,  approved  by  the  Faculty  Council. 
In  both  instances,  student  representation  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions. 

During  the  year  the  faculty  was  strengthened  by 
new  members.  The  increase  in  faculty  this  past  year 
and  the  year  before  represents  the  largest  growth  in 
numbers  of  faculty  in  the  University’s  history.  The 
appointment  of  additional  Kenan  Professors  and 
Alumni  Distinguished  Professors,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  University  Distinguished  Profes- 
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sors  and  other  endowed  professorships,  has  added  to 
the  quality  of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service. 

Dr.  James  C.  Ingram  resigned  during  the  year  as 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  return  to  teaching 
economics  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Dr.  Lyle  V.  Jones,  Director  of  the  Psychometric 
Center,  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  effective  September  1. 
Homer  Rice  was  appointed  Director  of  Athletics, 
succeeding  C.  P.  Erickson,  who  resigned  in  1968  due 
to  illness. 

James  B.  Reston,  Executive  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times .  delivered  the  main  address  on  University 
Day,  October  12.  Reston  advocated  involvement  of 
the  majority  of  students  and  voters  to  prevent 
tyranny  by  the  minorities.  The  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Reston. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  Fall  semester,  1968,  was  15,- 
345,  an  increase  of  625  over  the  Fall  of  1967,  and  in¬ 
cluded  students  from  each  of  the  State’s  100  counties, 
from  49  states,  four  American  territories  and  57  other 
countries.  Undergraduates  numbered  11,010.  There 
were  990  in  professional  scchools  and  4,233  in  the 
Graduate  School.  General  College  enrollment  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year 
as  a  result  of  more  selective  admissions  and  the  policy 
of  placing  more  emphasis  upon  growth  at  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  graduate  levels.  General  College  enroll¬ 
ment  in  September,  1968,  was  4,383,  as  compared 
with  4,645  in  September,  1967. 

Academic  Areas  Health  Areas  Totals 
Undergraduate  ....  9.755  (92%)  828  (  8%)  10,583  (69%) 

Graduate  .  3,236  (86%)  536  (14%)  3.772  (25%) 

Post-baccalaureate 

Professional  ....  496  (50%)  494  (50%)  990  (  6%) 

13.487  (88%)  1 ,858  (  12%)  15,345(100%) 

( Not  included  in  the  figures  were  888  degree  credit  students  in 
the  Evening  College  and  in  Grad-Educ  Centers  in  Charlotte,  Winston- 
Salem,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  and  Chapel  Hill.  Including  these  stu¬ 
dents,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  Fall  semester,  1968,  was  16,233.) 

The  quality  of  entering  students,  as  measured  by 
the  average  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board’s  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  by  rank  in 
their  secondary  school  classes,  continues  at  the  high 


level  of  recent  years.  Mean  scores  of  students  enter¬ 
ing  the  University  in  1968  were  SAT  Verbal  559 
(560  in  1967)  and  SAT  Math  596  (591  in  1967), 
a  total  of  1155  as  compared  with  1151  in  1967,  1152 
in  1966,  and  1132  in  1965.  Of  the  entering  class, 
77.8%  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  secondary 
class  (75.4%  in  1967),  20.5%  in  the  second  quarter, 
.95%  in  the  third  quarter,  and  .70%  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  In  the  fall  semester,  903  General  College 
students  made  the  Dean’s  List  (772  in  1967)  and  47 
students  made  all  A’s  (26  in  1967);  112  freshmen 
made  an  average  of  3.5  or  better  in  the  fall  semester 
(105  in  1967). 

As  in  the  past  graduating  seniors  received  nu¬ 
merous  graduate  scholarships,  fellowships  and  assist- 
antships.  The  percentage  of  students  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  graduate  and  professional  school  continues  high 
and  now  exceeds  40  percent. 

In  1968  the  Freshman  Honors  Program  enrolled 
107  students  ( 104  in  1967),  of  whom  67  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  North  Carolina  public  high  schools,  22  from 
out-of-state  public  schools,  and  18  from  private  pre¬ 
paratory  schools.  The  average  SAT  scores  of  this 
group  of  exceptional  students  were:  V-716,  M-703. 
They  averaged  13-3  semester  hours  of  advanced 
credit,  and  20  of  them  entered  with  18  hours  or  more 
in  advanced  placement  credit. 

Special  seminars  in  fine  arts,  humanities,  natural 
science,  and  social  science  were  again  offered  for 
sophomore  honors  students.  Twenty-three  juniors 
and  seniors  participated  in  Honors  37  and  38,  "Inde¬ 
pendent  Interdisciplinary  Study,”  and  13  students  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  work  on  the  Summer  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  Program,  begun  in  1968. 

There  were  111  "A”  sections  in  1968-69  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  departmental 
honors  programs)  for  students  of  high  academic  per¬ 
formance  with  1751  students  enrolled. 

Again  in  1968-69  the  Honors  Office  worked 
closely  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Student 
Government  National  Merit  Visitation  Weekend.  The 
benefits  of  this  activity  are  suggested  by  the  significant 
increase  in  the  enrollment  of  National  Merit  Semi- 
Finalists  at  the  University.  Although  the  number  of 
semi-finalists  in  North  Carolina  declined  from  287 
to  264  from  1968  to  1969,  the  number  choosing  to 
attend  the  University  increased  from  63  to  105. 
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A  program  similar  to  the  National  Merit  Visita¬ 
tion  was  held  in  November  for  the  National  Achieve¬ 
ment  Scholarship  Commended  Candidates,  in  which 
67  high  school  seniors  from  across  the  State  par¬ 
ticipated.  In  March,  50  high  school  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  from  across  the  State  visited  the  campus  for 
two  days  to  become  better  acquainted  with  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  at  the  University.  Both  programs 
(initiated  in  1968-69)  will  be  continued  next  year. 

As  was  the  case  on  many  campuses,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  received  many  demands  for  change.  The  Uni¬ 
versity’s  response  was  an  indication  that  it  would  be 
receptive  to  ideas  of  change,  and  would  consider  the 
merits  of  suggestions,  but  would  insist  upon  rational 
consideration  of  issues,  free  of  intimidation  and  vio¬ 
lence.  In  December,  1968,  the  Black  Student  Move¬ 
ment  made  23  "demands,”  some  of  which  were  meri¬ 
torious  and  others,  in  our  judgment,  without  merit. 
Some  of  the  reasonable  demands  were  accepted,  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  were  rejected,  and  other  pro¬ 
posals  were  referred  to  appropriate  bodies  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Among  the  reasonable  demands  was  a 
request  for  upward  wage  adjustments  and  improved 
conditions  for  Negro  cafeteria  employees.  It  was 
later  found  that  several  complaints  of  the  cafeteria 
workers  were  justified,  and  the  University  moved  to 
investigate  these  complaints  and  rectify  faults,  but  not 
swiftly  enough  to  head  off  a  strike  of  food  workers  in 
February,  1969-  The  strike  was  aided  by  the  Black 
Student  Movement,  the  Southern  Students  Organizing 
Committee  (SSOC),  the  New  University  Conference 
(NUC),  an  organization  of  graduate  students,  in¬ 
structors  and  part-time  and  full-time  faculty  members. 

In  picketing  Lenoir  Hall,  the  boycotters  tried  to 
impede  the  obtaining  of  food  by  students,  resulting  in 
a  confrontation  and  a  few  fist  fights.  To  avoid  pos¬ 
sible  violence,  next  day  the  cafeteria  was  closed  but 
was  re-opened  a  day  later  with  police  protection.  A 
number  of  students  who  turned  over  tables  and  chairs 
(that  being  the  extent  of  violence  and  disruption) 
were  arrested  and  fined  in  the  local  court.  The  Fac¬ 
ulty  Committee  on  Student  Discipline  affirmed  a  pro¬ 
bationary  sentence  that  had  been  imposed  by  the 
court. 

In  the  social  realm,  the  developments  that  evoked 
most  student  interest  were  the  granting  of  self-lim¬ 
iting  hours  privileges  to  certain  categories  of  women 


students,  and  initiation  of  open  house  visitation  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  residence  halls.  The  long¬ 
standing  prohibition  against  a  student  joining  a  social 
fraternity  while  holding  a  University  scholarship  or 
other  type  of  student  aid  was  lifted  during  the  year. 
The  new  Frank  Porter  Graham  Student  Union  was 
opened  January  5,  1969.  A  well-balanced  Fine  Arts 
Festival  was  held  in  the  Spring.  The  Experimental 
College,  a  student-inspired  venture  of  1967,  was  aban¬ 
doned  during  the  year,  due  to  lack  of  interest  and 
attendance. 

Striking  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  a  host 
of  talented  students,  in  campus  leadership  and  in  at¬ 
tainments  outside  the  University,  were  disclosed  in 
The  University  Report,  including  such  acchievements 
as  these: 

A  medical  student  was  national  president  of  the 
60,000-member  Student  American  Medical  Association, 
and  initiated  a  number  of  "activist  programs  working 
within  the  Establishment.”  ...  A  senior  switched  from 
the  swimming  team  to  music,  composed  an  opera  and 
won  a  Metropolitan  Opera  audition.  ...  A  journalism 
junior  won  a  Burlington  Industries  Writing  Award,  a 
$1,000  wardrobe.  ...  A  Richardson  Fellow  conducted 
a  labor  survey  in  a  five-county  mountain  area  that  has 
much  poverty;  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
is  publishing  his  report  ...  a  woman  student  who  is  a 
Peace  Corps  veteran  concentrated  her  efforts  as  President 
of  the  English  Club  to  bringing  poets,  novelists  and 
critics  to  the  campus  .  .  .  the  President  of  the  student 
NAACP  chapter  opposed  "separatism”  and  launcched 
the  Carolina  Talent  Search  to  get  qualified  Negroes  to 
go  to  college.  ...  A  Morehead  Scholar  was  aide  to  a 
missionary  in  the  Congo,  worked  on  a  British  Columbia 
Ranch,  acts  in  Shakespeare  summer  stock  and  concen¬ 
trates  in  Chapel  Hill  on  a  study  of  poet  e.e.  cummings. 
...  A  sophomore  from  a  Piedmont  town  holds  a  perfect 
A  average  and  spends  40  hours  a  week  in  student  gov¬ 
ernment  committee  meetings;  "I  don’t  sleep  much,”  he 
said.  .  .  .  An  Asheville  boy  aided  his  fellow  students 
practically  by  forming  a  cooperative  to  get  discounts 
from  town  merchants  and  by  instituting  a  bus  system 
between  the  high-rise  residence  halls  and  the  main  cam¬ 
pus.  ...  A  South  Carolina  girl  won  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Writing  Fellowship  and  $3,000  for  her  short 
stories.  .  .  .  More  students  spent  more  time  in  tutoring 
disadvantaged  children,  and  in  collecting  and  distrib¬ 
uting  clothing,  food,  toys,  and  other  gifts  to  needy  per¬ 
sons.  .  .  .  More  money  was  collected  for  the  Campus 
Chest  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Intercollegiate  athletic  teams  again  had  a  good  year. 
For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  basketball  team 
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won  the  ACC  championship  and  went  to  die  Eastern 
Regionals  and  on  to  the  NCAA  finals,  fininishing 
fourth  in  the  nation. 

The  baseball  team  won  the  ACC  championship 
and  second  place  in  the  NCAA  southeast  competition. 
UNC  teams  scored  70  points  in  the  competition  for 
the  Carmichael  Cup,  the  award  for  overall  athletic 
supremacy  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  being 
edged  by  Maryland  with  7  3  Vi  points. 

About  one  out  of  five  students  in  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill  receives  financial  aid,  either  through 
University  scholarships,  loans,  part-time  jobs  in  the 
University  and  in  town,  work-study  jobs,  grant-in- 
aid,  and  educational  opportunity  grants. 

One-half  of  the  smdents  from  minority  ethnic 
groups  receive  financial  help,  as  compared  with  one- 
fifth  of  all  smdents  enrolled.  The  average  assistance 
provided  for  minority  smdents  averages  $1,064.88 
per  smdent,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  annual  educa¬ 
tional  cost  per  smdent,  a  far  greater  average  than 
the  overall  per  smdent  receiving  aid.  Major  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  number  of  awards,  and  amount  allocated  in 
each  follows: 


Major  Aid  Program  Number  of  Awards  Allocations 


University  Scholarships  . 1,211 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  529 

Student  Loans  . 1,863 

Work-Study  Jobs  .  288 

Part-time  Jobs  . 1,316 

Grants-in-Aid  .  181 

5,388 


$  442,330.00 
251,209.78 
977,178.00 
164,944.70 
631,680.00 
300,000.00 
$2,767,342.48 


In  addition,  the  Smdent  Aid  Office  handled  pri¬ 
vate  scholarships  and  benefactions  for  100  smdents 
in  the  amount  of  $48,520.49,  with  checks  from  foun¬ 
dations,  clubs  and  businesses  channeled  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  smdents. 


The  loan  fund  section  has  a  good  record  of  lend¬ 
ing  and  of  collecting  from  those  who  have  borrowed 
through  the  years.  There  are  at  present  7,241  out¬ 
standing  notes  receivable  for  a  total  of  $5,013,661.51. 
During  the  past  year  $338,588.0 6  was  collected.  The 
rate  of  loss  on  collections  was  negligible,  less  than 
one  tenth  of  one  percent.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
loans  made,  there  were  349  emergency  loans  made  to 
students  with  dire  financial  needs,  in  the  sum  of 
S27, 638.00  at  an  average  of  $79-19  per  loan. 

Federal  funds  have  been  reduced.  In  1968-69 
there  was  $92,481  in  federal  funds  less  than  was 


available  in  1967-68.  It  appears  now  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be  more  severe  in  1969-70.  The  seriousness 
of  the  problem  is  accentuated  by  a  reduced  amount 
also  to  be  expected  in  escheats  funds  due  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  units  to  the  University.  On  the  other 
hand,  Smdent  Stores’  income  has  been  increased  by 
$20,000  annually.  The  impact  of  reduced  income  for 
smdent  loans  and  scholarships  will  be  felt  more 
keenly  because  of  inflation  of  costs,  increased  fees  and 
room  rent,  and  the  needs  of  an  increasing  number  of 
disadvantaged  students,  all  putting  pressure  on  sm¬ 
dent  aid  resources. 

The  Morehead  Foundation  has  made  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  admission  of  scholars  to  include  a  number 
of  public  schools  of  England,  among  them  Rugby, 
Eton,  Harrow,  and  Haileybury.  One  British  student 
will  receive  a  Morehead  Award  for  the  1969-70 
school  year,  and  in  1971  four  English  scholars  will 
come  to  Chapel  Hill  each  year,  thus  joining  the  North 
Carolina  public  school  scholars,  the  American  pre¬ 
paratory  school  scholars  and  the  Morehead  Scholars 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Graduate  School  in  reach¬ 
ing  toward  the  goal  of  400  Morehead  Scholars  in  the 
University  at  one  time. 


FACULTY 


During  the  year  July  1,  1968-June  30,  1969  (see 
Appendix ) ,  the  President  and  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Vice  Chancellor  who  is  Dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  a  Dean,  14  Professors,  24  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  90  Assistant  Professors.  The  110  new 
faculty  members  of  1968-69  and  the  128  of  1969-70 
plus  others  who  will  join  the  faculty  in  September, 
1969,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Trustees  in  July  and 
September  meetings  will  be  over  250  new  faculty,  a 
record  for  this  space  of  time.  There  were  11  retire¬ 
ments,  7  deaths  and  52  resignations. 

Faculty  promotions  included  34  to  the  rank  of 
Professor,  55  to  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  12 
to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  received  honors  and 
distinctions  which  bring  credit  to  them,  their  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  University.  Illustrative  of  these  are 
the  following: 
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Professor  V.  C.  Aldrich  of  the  Philosophy  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  new  President-elect  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Aesthetics;  Paddison  Professor  T.  R.  S. 
Broughton  of  the  Classics  Department  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
British  Academy;  Samuel  Selden  (Dramatic  Art) 
received  the  Medallion  of  Honor  of  the  American 
Educational  Theater  Association;  Carl  Blyth  ( Physical 
Education)  was  elected  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Physical  Education;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  is  1969-70 
President  of  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists;  Professors  Earl  Baughman  and 
Grant  Dahlstrom  (Psychology)  were  selected  by  The 
Saturday  Review  to  receive  the  1968  Anisfeld-Wolf 
Award  in  Race  Relations  for  their  book  Negro  and 
White  Children:  A  Psychological  Study  in  the  Rural 
South;  W.  H.  Bell  (Linguistics)  was  elected  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  C.  Hugh  Holman  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  Clemson  University;  Kenan 
Professor  George  Tindall  (History)  received  the 
Mayflower  Award,  the  Lillian  Smith  Award,  the  Jules 
Flandry  Award,  and  the  Charles  S.  Syndor  Award  for 
his  book  The  Emergence  of  the  New  South,  1913- 
1943;  John  Honigmann  (Anthropology)  was  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Anthropological  Society; 
C.  R.  Bell  (Botany)  served  on  the  Commission  on 
Undergraduate  Education  in  the  Biological  Sciences; 
Wassily  Hoeffding  (Statistics)  became  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statistics;  Stuart  Chapin 
(City  and  Regional  Planning)  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners; 
W.  F.  Little  (Chemistry)  was  chosen  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute;  F.  P.  Brooks,  Jr.  was  named  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  Panel  on  Mathematical  Sci¬ 
ences;  Louis  Rubin  and  C.  Hugh  Holman  (English) 
were  co-editors  of  The  Southern  Literary  Journal, 
published  by  the  English  Department;  Dr.  Kenneth 
Brinkhous  (Pathology)  was  one  of  the  winners  of 
the  North  Carolina  Award  for  1968;  Kenan  Professor 
of  Chemistry  Oscar  K.  Rice  won  the  Herty  Award 
for  1968,  given  annually  to  an  outstanding  leader  in 
chemistry  in  the  southeast;  Professor  Deil  Wright 
(Political  Science)  was  a  member  of  a  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Inter-governmental  Fiscal  Relations; 


Dr.  Louis  Welt,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Medicine,  was  elected  President  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Nephrology;  Dr.  Hubert  Patterson  is  1969 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Surgical  Association; 
Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Music  William 
S.  Newman  will  become  President  in  December  of 
1969  of  the  American  Musicological  Society;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gerhard  Lenski  is  now  serving  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Sociological  Association;  Dr. 
George  P.  Hager,  Dean  of  the  Pharmacy  School,  was 
President  in  1968-69  of  the  American  Pharmacy 
Association  Academy  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences;  Dr. 
Margaret  Dolan  (Public  Health  Nursing)  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  President  of  the  National  Health  Council  to 
serve  until  March,  1970;  Dr.  Ernest  Craige  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
Cardiovascular  Diseases  of  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine;  Professor  Helmut  Leith  (Botany) 
was  named  by  the  International  Biological  Program  to 
make  plans  for  an  ecological  Tropical  Rain  Forest  sur¬ 
vey  in  Central  or  South  America,  a  program  that  has 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  sup¬ 
porters  of  studies  into  increasing  world  food  supplies 
and  maintaining  productivity  of  the  earth  and  its 
beings. 

Drs.  Kenneth  Brinkhous,  George  D.  Penick, 
Harold  Roberts,  Robert  H.  Wagner  and  Philip 
Webster  took  part  in  two  events,  transplanting  a  dog’s 
liver  to  "cure”  a  case  of  hemophilia,  and  production 
of  a  plasma  antihemophiliac  preparation  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hyland  Laboratories.  Dr.  Webster  per¬ 
formed  the  liver  surgery,  and  the  other  doctors  re¬ 
ported  on  their  work  at  the  World  Federation  of 
Hemophilia  meeting  in  Moscow.  More  than  two 
dozen  individuals,  students  and  faculty,  are  working 
in  the  $1.6  million  NASA  study  of  space  exploration 
by-products  and  other  space-oriented  potentialities, 
such  as  investigation  of  the  cell,  possible  life  on 
other  planets,  probes  into  primitive  and  deficient 
cells  in  DNA  riddles,  combating  stream  and  air  pol¬ 
lution,  and  computerized  designs  to  improve  commu¬ 
nications  between  scientists.  ( The  overall  study 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Faust,  physiologist);  Dr. 
Moye  W.  Freymann,  Director  of  the  Carolina  Popu¬ 
lation  Center,  presented  to  a  UN  Committee  in 
Vienna  a  report  on  "Approaches  to  the  Human  Popu¬ 
lation  Problem”;  Professor  Ronald  Moran  (English) 
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has  a  Fulbright  Lectureship  to  teach  American  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  West  Germany 
in  1969-70;  Sylvia  Wilkinson  (English)  won  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  Award  for  her  novel  A  Killing 
Frost;  Professor  Robert  Moats  Miller  (History)  was 
a  Fulbright  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong; 
Aver)'  B.  Cohan  (Business  Administration)  under¬ 
took  a  United  Nations  sponsored  study  on  invest¬ 
ment  policies  of  insurance  companies  on  a  worldwide 
basis;  Professor  Siegfried  Wenzel  (English)  won  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  research;  Professor  Neil 
M.  Wigley  (Mathematics)  was  honored  with  an 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  Fellowship  for  Research  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany;  Robert  E.  Stipe 
(Institute  of  Government)  accepted  a  Fulbright  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  the  University  of  London. 

Professors  F.  Stuart  Chapin  (City  and  Regional 
Planning),  Lyle  V.  Jones  (Psychology),  Louis  G. 
Welt  (Medicine)  were  appointed  Alumni  Distin¬ 
guished  Professors  and  Professors  Carl  W.  Gotts- 
chalk  (Medicine),  Bernard  G.  Greenberg  (Biosta¬ 
tistics),  J.  Logan  Irvin  (Biochemistry),  Eugen  Merz- 
bacher  (Physics),  and  George  B.  Tindall  (History) 
were  appointed  Kenan  Professors.  Tanner  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching  Undergraduates  went  to 
James  A.  Devereux  (English),  Peter  G.  Filene  (His¬ 
tory),  J.  Frank  McCormick  (Botany),  and  Lawrence 
Slifkin  (Physics).  Professor  Lewis  Lipsitz  won  the 
Salgo-Noren  Award  for  teaching.  James  L.  Godfrey 
(History),  Jerry  L.  Mills  (English)  and  William 
J.  Peck  (Religion)  won  the  teaching  awards  granted 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  Foundation. 
Kenan  Professor  C.  B.  Robson  (Political  Science) 
received  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award.  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Brandis  received  the  O.  Max  Gardner 
Award. 


SCHOOLS.  COLLEGES  AND  INSTITUTES 


Professor  Raymond  Dawson  was  named  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September  1968. 
New  chairmanships  in  Arts  and  Sciences  include  Fred 
B.  Wright  in  Mathematics;  Gerhard  Lenski  in  So¬ 
ciology;  John  M.  Dennison  in  Geology;  Walter  N. 
Vickery  in  Slavic  Languages;  and  Thomas  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  as  Acting  Chairman  in  Dramatic  Art. 


A  number  of  program  revisions  and  several  cur¬ 
ricular  studies  were  instituted  including  a  B.S.  in 
Biology  and  major  changes  in  both  A.B.  and  B.S. 
programs  in  Chemistry.  Changes  in  the  Naval  ROTC 
program  were  approved,  providing  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  required  courses  listed  as  Naval  Science 
courses  for  NROTC  students  be  taken  in  the  regular 
disciplines  of  the  College,  including  courses  in  Com¬ 
puter  and  Information  Science,  History,  and  Political 
Science.  A  special  committee  to  inquire  into  aca¬ 
demic  accreditation  of  ROTC  courses  will  report  this 
fall.  Previous  studies  of  academic  accreditation  of 
ROTC  were  made  in  1953  and  again  in  1958.  Other 
curricular  inquiries  are  in  progress  in  an  interdisci¬ 
plinary  public  policy  series  and  in  applied  mathe¬ 
matics.  Already  mentioned  are  the  new  majors  in 
African  Studies  and  in  Afro-American  Studies. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  made 
a  number  of  internal  administrative  changes  designed 
to  increase  faculty  effectiveness  in  teaching,  research, 
and  service  functions.  Faculty  evaluation  of  the 
School’s  curricula  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  M.S.  program  in  order  to  utilize  faculty  more 
effectively  in  the  other  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs.  Faculty  and  students  continue  to  expand 
their  research  on  business  and  economic  problems  of 
significance  to  the  state,  region,  and  nation.  Professor 
Rollie  Tillman  has  been  named  Director  of  the 
Executive  Program  and  Professor  Robert  S.  Headen 
of  the  M.B.A.  program. 

In  the  School  of  Education  the  curriculum  has 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  three  new  courses 
in  early  childhood  education,  a  new  course  in  inter¬ 
personal  behavior  in  adult  education,  and  additional 
courses  in  educational  administration  and  educational 
psychology.  A  new  master’s  degree  program  in  edu¬ 
cational  media  was  approved  for  the  fall  of  1969. 

In  the  School  of  Journalism  important  changes 
include  approval  by  the  Graduate  School  Administra¬ 
tive  Board  for  two  new  graduate  courses,  an  internal 
revision  of  the  M.A.  program  in  journalism,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  cross-listing  of  courses  with  Speech,  Radio- 
Television-Motion  Pictures,  Political  Science,  Sociol¬ 
ogy  and  Psychology. 

After  extensive  faculty  review,  major  revisions 
have  been  made  in  a  number  of  courses  and  curricula 
in  the  Law  School.  Faculty  approval  of  a  legal  aid 
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clinic  awaits  only  the  necessary  financial  support  for 
implementation.  Through  the  "Law  Center”  the  Law 
School,  with  the  participation  of  faculty,  students,  and 
visiting  staff,  will  undertake  research,  writing,  and 
teaching  in  many  facets  of  the  substantive  and  pro¬ 
cedural  law  of  the  state. 

In  the  School  of  Library  Science  substantial  fel¬ 
lowship  support  under  the  Federal  Higher  Education 
Act  enabled  the  School  to  increase  enrollment  and 
strengthen  the  curriculum  significantly.  Library 
Science  students  now  have  an  opportunity  to  include 
study  in  computer  and  information  science,  fine  arts 
librarianship,  and  the  administration  of  archives  and 
manuscript  collections. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  completed  a  restruc¬ 
turing  of  its  curriculum  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
recommendations  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  School  is  continuing  to  evaluate  its  aca¬ 
demic,  research,  and  service  functions  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  field 
of  social  work. 

The  year  1968-69  was  one  of  continued  growth  in 
the  Graduate  School  with  resident  enrollment  increas¬ 
ing  from  3,311  in  the  fall  semester  of  1967  to  3,772 
in  the  fall  semester  of  1968.  Over  the  seven-year 
period  ending  in  19 66  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ranked  30  in  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded. 
A  number  of  new  degree  programs  were  established 
including  a  Master  of  Science  in  Oral  Biology,  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Botany,  a  M.Ed.  in  Educational 
Media,  and  a  Ph.D.  program  in  Operations  Research 
( in  cooperation  with  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity  ) . 

The  Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Public 
Health,  Dentistry,  and  Nursing,  and  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Memorial  Hospital  continue  to  give  high  quality 
service  in  their  respective  professional  fields  in  the 
teaching  of  increasing  numbers  of  students,  in  pro¬ 
viding  advanced  training  to  well-established  pro¬ 
fessionals,  in  vital  health  research  that  wins  interna¬ 
tional  attention  for  its  importance  to  mankind,  in 
patient  care  and  associated  research  in  the  teaching 
hospital,  and  in  public  service  of  national  and  world¬ 
wide  consequence.  The  schools  and  affiliated  health 
science  institutes  and  organizations  are  in  the  mid¬ 
stage  of  capital  additions.  Action  by  the  1969  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  will  enable  the  Schools  of  Medicine, 


Dentistry,  and  Nursing  to  expand  their  enrollments 
substantially.  Already,  curricular  revisions  are  under 
way  in  the  basic  sciences  to  permit  more  flexibility  in 
order  to  meet  the  greatly  enlarged  teaching  commit¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  budget  additions  to  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  enable  the  School  to  place  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  health  services  outside  the  teaching  hospi¬ 
tal,  in  the  office,  home  and  community. 

In  1968-69  important  developments  occurred  in 
the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  "extra-school"  func¬ 
tions,  especially  cross-disciplinary  programs  and 
service  to  communities  of  the  state.  Among  these  are 
the  Interdepartmental  Graduate  Program  in  Biologi¬ 
cal  Sciences  and  the  Health  Science  Advancement 
Award  to  be  developed  during  the  coming  year  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Graham.  In  continuing 
education,  Dr.  Herzog  has  established  a  divisional 
office  with  a  purpose  of  extending  the  University  and 
its  health  services  to  every  community  of  the  state. 
Dr.  Cecil  Sheps  has  assumed  directorship  of  the 
Center  for  Research  in  Health  Services.  The  Social 
Research  Section  under  Dr.  Harvey  Smith  conceived 
during  the  year  a  North  Carolina  Health  Planning 
Information  Exchange,  to  aid  health  planning  by 
utilizing  accurate  and  consistent  data. 

As  a  result  of  Legislative  action  and  negotiation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Office  of  Chief 
Medical  Examiner  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was 
established,  and  Dr.  R.  Page  Hudson  was  appointed  to 
the  position.  The  Carolina  Population  Center,  fi¬ 
nanced  almost  entirely  by  foundations  and  federal 
funds,  extended  its  already  outstanding  instructional 
and  research  functions.  Illustrative  of  the  utilization 
of  key  University  personnel  and  programs  in  this 
interdisciplinary  Center  is  the  program  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  physiology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  H. 
Stanley  Bennett,  recently  named  Sarah  Graham  Kenan 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Anat¬ 
omy.  A  new  program  in  Speech  and  Hearing  has 
been  initiated  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert 
Peters.  Authorization  and  funding  by  the  1969  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  made  possible  establishment  of  an 
alcoholic  studies  center  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  Ewing  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

The  range  of  the  University’s  instructional,  re¬ 
search,  and  service  functions  extends  far  beyond  the 
schools  and  departments  mentioned  above.  Through 
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interdisciplinary  and  special  purpose  institutes  the 
University  provides  an  instrument  through  which  the 
scholarly  and  professional  skills  of  the  University 
faculty  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  areas  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  society.  Previous  Annual  Reports  have 
described  specifically  functions  performed  by  these 
institutes.  During  1968-69  more  service  of  con¬ 
tinuing  high  quality  was  carried  on  in  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  So¬ 
cial  Science,  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  the  Child  Development  Center,  the  Materials 
Research  Center,  the  Computation  Center,  the  Ack- 
land  Art  Center,  and  the  Highway  Safety  Research 
Center.  The  Institute  of  Government,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  years  in  which  the  General  Assembly  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  had  an  especially  busy  year.  Favorable  action  by 
the  Legislature  authorized  additional  personnel  for 
the  Institute  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its  services  to  the 
State. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  significant  ex¬ 
pansion  in  staff,  facilities  and  services  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Research  in  Social  Science.  Although  the 
State  budget  was  not  increased  appreciably  over 
former  years,  a  sizable  budget  increase  was  realized 
from  the  NSF  Science  Development  Grant.  Another 
tangible  indicator  of  the  impact  of  the  NSF  grant 
on  the  overall  Institute  program  is  the  growth  in  the 
Institute’s  senior  membership.  During  1966-67, 
there  were  46  senior  members  from  10  departments 
in  the  University;  in  1968-69,  there  were  69  mem¬ 
bers  from  13  departments.  A  senior  membership  of 
well  over  80  is  anticipated  for  the  1969-70  academic 
year.  The  expansion  of  Institute  services,  knowledge 
of  which  has  been  spread  to  social  scientists  on  the 
campus,  has  largely  been  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
creased  membership. 

A  new  laboratory  building  was  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  summer  of  1968  for  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences  at  Morehead  City.  A  curriculum 
in  Marine  Sciences  has  been  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  coordinated  with  a  similar  program  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  The  former  building  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Institute  was  in  the  process  of  conver¬ 
sion  for  needed  space  when  it  was  burned  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1968.  A  dire  need  exists  for  construction  of  a 
housing  facility  with  a  capacity  for  70  or  80  persons. 

The  University  Press  issued  during  the  year  41 
titles,  29  of  its  own  selection,  and  12  titles  in  the 


University's  four  monographic  series,  and  continued 
publication  of  University  sponsored  journals.  The 
Press  also  published  a  paperback  series  entitled 
"Chapel  Hill  Books"  containing  fourteen  titles  this 
past  year.  Despite  a  continuing  high  volume  of  sales, 
higher  costs  and  increased  overhead  expenses  have 
created  serious  financial  pressures.  The  Press  is  mak¬ 
ing  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  its  financial  situation. 
A  thorough  appraisal  of  its  pricing,  sales,  and  finan¬ 
cial  policies  has  been  made  and  resultant  changes  in 
these  policies  offer  some  hope  for  an  improved  finan¬ 
cial  position.  The  basic  problem  still  remains,  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  greater  financial  support  if  the 
Press  is  to  carry  on  in  the  future  the  high  quality 
publishing  program  the  University  expects. 

The  Summer  Session  provided  opportunities  for 
research  and  instruction  in  twenty-seven  departments 
and  degree  curricula  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in 
seven  professional  schools.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  summer  enrollment  has  exceeded  11,000.  Special 
opportunities  included  programs  for  (a)  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  (b)  speech  therapists, 
(c)  school  administrators,  (d)  music  teachers,  (e) 
science  and  mathematics  teachers,  ( f )  library  person¬ 
nel,  (g)  child  care  personnel  and  others. 


LIBRARIES 


The  key  event  of  the  year  in  University  libraries 
was  the  occupancy  of  the  new  undergraduate  library 
which  took  place  on  October  31.  With  few  minor 
exceptions  the  new  library  has  served  admirably  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  planned.  Within  the  first 
few  months  the  level  of  use  moved  up  to  five  to  six 
thousand  students  a  day  entering  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  libraries,  with  the  figure  exceeding  four  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  undergraduate  library  alone.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Robert  B.  House  Library,  major 
changes  have  been  made  in  space  usage  in  the  Wilson 
Library  to  achieve  more  effective  use  for  its  special¬ 
ized  functions. 


RESEARCH  AND  CONTRACTS 


In  the  vital  area  of  Research,  Training  Grants, 
and  Contracts,  the  University  received  491  new  or 
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renewed  grants  and  contracts  totaling  $27,522,527 
during  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  Research  grants  and 
contracts  account  for  $17,253,814  of  the  total  and 
training  grants  for  $10,268,713.  The  dollar  amount 
represents  an  11.5%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
In  a  year  characterized  by  Federal  budgetary  limita¬ 
tions  and  expenditure  ceilings,  it  is  both  encouraging 
and  gratifying  that  the  faculty  has  attracted  such  a 
sizable  amount  of  outside  support. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  grants,  and  bequests  to  the  Univrsity  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  1968-69  exclusive  of  research  and 
training  grants  indicated  above,  totaled  $4,447,237.39 
from  the  following  sources:  Alumni,  $1,450,315.01; 
Bequests,  $528,506.88;  Non-Alumni,  $220,144.94; 
Corporations,  $231,851.46;  Foundations,  $2,016,- 
691-10.  The  increase  of  $1,392,614.26  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  is  especially  gratifying  and  encouraging 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  many  universities 
have  experienced  declining  gifts. 

Alumni  contributions  reached  an  all-time  high 
with  increases  recorded  by  the  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  through  the  establishment  of  an  endowment  pro¬ 
gram;  the  initiation  by  the  Law  Foundation  of  a  fi¬ 
nancial  drive  "to  preserve  the  margin  of  excellence”; 
and  the  Medical  Foundation’s  emphasis  on  the  Co- 
Founders  Club,  an  annual  membership  organization 
to  promote  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  University 
was  especially  fortunate  this  past  year  in  the  generous 
contributions  of  a  number  of  alumni  and  friends  in 
establishing  endowed  professorships,  lectureships,  and 
scholarships. 

The  Alumni  Association  continues  to  strengthen 
its  position  and  carry  the  story  of  the  University  to 
alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  With  new  and 
larger  quarters  and  some  additional  staff  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  greater  service 
for  the  University  and  its  alumni. 

The  News  Bureau  had  an  unusually  busy  year. 
The  interaction  between  University  and  society  pro¬ 
vides  a  challenge  for  all  educational  institutions  to 
inform  society  fully  on  the  teaching,  research,  service, 
and  other  functions  in  which  the  University  is  en¬ 


gaged.  This  will  be  facilitated  by  close  liaison  be¬ 
tween  staff  of  the  News  Bureau  and  all  departments 
in  the  University. 


DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Vice  Chancellor,  Finance,  Joseph  C.  Eagles,  Jr. 
has  instituted  reorganizations  in  several  areas  as  well 
as  examined  and  presided  over  the  routine  operations 
of  the  University’s  fiscal  and  housekeeping  functions, 
these  being  accounting  and  budgets  and  auditing,  the 
auxiliary  enterprises,  operations  and  engineering,  and 
purchases  and  stores.  Mr.  Eagles  also  concentrated 
on  several  special  projects.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  development  of  better  fiscal  and  management 
practices  at  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  Con¬ 
sultants  have  advised  on  accounting  efficiency  for  the 
overall  University  and  in  Hospital  fiscal  affairs.  The 
profit  picture  for  the  Student  Scholarship  Stores  is 
favorable.  After  several  years  of  sizable  financial 
losses  and  problems  of  management,  the  University 
contracted  its  main  food  services  to  Saga  Food  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc. 

A  record  breaking  year  was  experienced  in  con¬ 
struction  projects  completed  and  in  progress;  projects 
valued  at  $10,125,200  were  completed,  projects 
amounting  to  $41,721,800  were  under  construction, 
and  projects  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  design 
amount  to  $30,000,000.  The  University  community 
is  indebted  to  the  campus  security  force  for  dedicated 
service  involving  many  hours  of  overtime,  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  student  unrest,  the  serious  park¬ 
ing  problem,  and  increased  night  classes  and  social 
functions. 


THE  LEGISLATURE 


The  1969  General  Assembly  demonstrated  its 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  University  in  Chapel 
Hill  by  its  generous  appropriations,  in  the  areas  of 
faculty  salaries,  capital  improvements,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  programs  to  further  the  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service  challenges  of  a  state  university 
maintaining  standards  expected  of  an  institution 
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holding  membership  in  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 


EXTENSION 


The  University  Extension  Division  has  initiated 
a  major  evaluation  of  its  programs,  including  changes 
in  courses  and  curricula  and  a  revision  of  all  corre¬ 
spondence  courses.  Despite  continuing  high  enroll¬ 
ment,  2,555  in  140  graduate  courses  and  3,756  in  144 
undergraduate  courses,  there  is  still  the  need  for  an 
expansion  of  offerings  in  several  fields. 


an  era  of  great  expansion.  The  task  before  us  will  be 
one  of  evaluation,  constructive  change,  innovation, 
and  enrichment  of  our  academic  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  faculty,  students,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  will  meet  the  challenges  of  these  next 
years  with  the  same  dedication  that  has  characterized 
their  service  in  the  past. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


£ 


Chancellor 


COMMENCEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  University’s  175th  Commencement  was  held 
May  31  to  June  2,  1969,  with  1,908  baccalaureate 
degrees  awarded,  83  of  them  with  honors  or  the  high¬ 
est  honors,  and  786  graduate  and  or  professional 
degrees.  During  the  year,  July  1,  1968  to  June  30, 
1969,  a  total  of  2,538  baccalaureate  degrees  and 
1,506  graduate  or  professional  degrees  were  awarded. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  LeGette 
Blythe,  Hubert  C.  Heffner,  James  A.  Shannon,  George 
Lee  Simpson,  Jr.,  and  Herman  E.  Spivey.  The  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Spencer  Hubbard.  Dr.  Shannon  delivered  the  Com¬ 
mencement  address. 


CONCLUSION 


The  University  has  experienced  unusually  large 
enrollment  increases  in  recent  years.  Although  sub¬ 
stantial  capital  improvements  have  been  authorized, 
facilities  have  lagged  behind  enrollment  increases. 
The  result  has  been  a  critical  shortage  of  office,  li¬ 
brary,  and  laboratory  space.  There  is  prospect  that 
with  the  completion  of  present  construction  and  addi¬ 
tional  authorized  projects,  need  and  availability  of 
facilities  will  be  brought  into  better  balance.  The 
University  in  Chapel  Hill  is  approaching  the  end  of 


Faculty 

July  1,  1968 — June  30,  1969 


Administration 

Name  School  or  Department 

John  B.  Adams  . Dean,  Journalism 

Lyle  V.  Jones  . Vice  Chancellor,  Dean  Graduate  School 


Professor 


Jaun  B.  Avalle-Arce  . 

Anthony  F.  Bartholomay 
H.  Stanley  Bennett  . 

Peter  Calingaert  . 

Susanna  L.  Chase  . 

Charles  H.  Hendricks  . 

Blyden  Jackson  . 

Henry  A.  Landsberger  ... 
William  H.  Pearlman  .... 
Rupert  R.  Riedl  . 

Cecil  G.  Sheps  . 

Mindel  C.  Sheps  . 

Walter  N.  Vickery  . 

Fred  B.  Wright  . 


. Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Prof. 

Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Sarah  G.  Kenan  Professor, 

Medicine 

.Computer  &  Information  Science 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. English 

. Sociology 

. Medicine 

. Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor, 

Zoology 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Linguistics  &  Non-Western 

Languages 

. Mathematics 


Associate  Professor 

Charles  R.  Baker  . Statistics 

Eugene  H.  Brooks,  Jr . Business  Administration 

Kenneth  S.  Broun  . Law 

Richard  M.  Brown,  Jr . Botany 

Bobby  Jack  Campbell  . Psychology 
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Name 

James  A.  Foley . 

Gerald  E.  Hanks  . 

William  P.  Hawkinson 

George  M.  Himadi  . 

Lee  Holder  . 

Richard  P.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Gertrude  R.  London  ... 

Arthur  J.  McBay  . 

Gerald  L.  Mechanic  . 

Amnon  Rapoport  . 

Richard  J.  Richardson  .. 

Phillip  C.  Schlechty  . 

John  H.  Schutz  . 

Tom  K.  Scott  . 

Robert  Smith  . 

Howard  E.  Smither  . 

Winfred  L.  Sugg  . 

Petrus  W.  Tax  . 

Svein  U.  Toverud  . 


School  or  Department 

Linguistics  &  Non-Western 
Languages 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Library  Science 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. . . Psychology 

. Political  Science 

. Education 

. Religion 

. Botany 

. Medicine 

. Music 

. Medicine 

. Germanic  Languages 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 


Eric  E.  Beamish  . 

Lenore  B.  Behar  . 

Michael  A.  Bleyman  .. 
Marvin  R.  Blickenstaff  . 

Audrey  J.  Booth  . 

George  R.  Breese  . 

Maurice  S.  Brookhart  .. 

Edwin  W.  Brooks  . 

Robert  T.  Brown  . 

Raymond  J.  Burby  III  . 
William  B.  Burlingame 
Raymond  J.  Cannon  ... 

Howard  B.  Cobbs  . 

Charles  E.  Coughlin  ... 

Thomas  E.  Cronin  . 

Robert  E.  Daniels  . 

Martin  Dillon  . 

Andrew  W.  Dobelstein 

Claude  W.  Drake  . 

Kian  Seng  Dy  . 

Marshall  H.  Edgell  . 

Kathleen  N.  Ellegood  .. 

John  E.  Evans  . 

Francis  A.  Fay  . 

Carol  P.  Fray  . 

Morris  Gelblum  . 

I.  David  Goldman  . 

Paula  L.  Goldsmid  . 

Frances  H.  Hall  . 

Sylvia  K.  Hart  . 

Bonnie  K.  Hensley  . 

Marion  E.  Highriter  . 

Derek  J.  Hodgson  . 


. Education 

. Medicine 

. Zoology 

. Music 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. . Chemistry 

. History 

. Psychology 

.City  &  Regional  Planning 

. Psychology 

. Mathematics 

. Education 

. English 

. Political  Science 

. Anthropology 

. Library  Science 

. Social  Work 

. Dentistry 

. Physics 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Law 

. Education 

. Nursing 

. Law 

. Medicine 

. Social  Work 

. Library  Science 

. Nursing 

. Nursing 

. Public  Health 

. Chemistry 


Name 

George  W.  Houston  . 

James  L.  Howard  . 

Clyde  A.  Hutchinson  III  . 

Antonio  Illiano  . 

Alvin  L.  Jacobson  . 

Dorothy  J.  Kiester  . 

Eleanor  R.  Kinney  . 

John  H.  Knelson  . 

Robert  G.  Lehnen  . 

George  S.  Lensing,  Jr . 

James  F.  Lupker  . 

Frank  W.  McCracken  III  .... 

Frederick  D.  McEvoy  . 

Helen  J.  Majette  . 

Donald  L.  Marbry  . 

Edward  D.  Montgomery,  Jr. 

William  A.  Morrison  . 

Jerry  M.  Neff  . 

James  L.  Olsen  . 

David  A.  Ontjes  . 

Karl  E.  Peterson  . 

Rolffs  S.  Pinkerton  . 

Mary  E.  Porter  . 

Herbert  J.  Proctor . 

Ross  L.  Purdy  . 

John  S.  Reed,  Jr . 

Robert  J.  Reichler  . 

Dwight  C.  Rhyne  . 

James  T.  Robey . 

Clark  McC.  Rogers  . 

Shirley  Sanders  . 

Stephen  R.  Schroeder  . 

Joyce  A.  Semradek  . 

Robert  A.  Shaw  . 

Gordon  D.  Simons,  Jr . 

James  O.  Smith  . 

Ned  Allan  Smith  . 

Phillip  F.  Sparling  . 

Philip  S.  Spiers  . 

James  T.  Staley  . 

Linda  G.  Staurovsky  . 

Howard  D.  Stowe  . 

Robert  P.  Strauss  . 

Lewis  N.  Terry,  Jr . 

William  J.  Thompson  . 

Charles  S.  Travis  . . 

Henry  R.  Turnbull  III  . 

Peter  R.  Uhlenberg  . 

Richard  Francis  Wacht  . 

Thomas  A.  Warburton,  Jr.  . 

William  P.  Webster  . 

Charles  F.  Wellford  . 

Thomas  K.  White  . 

Joseph  S.  Wittig  . 

Loyd  S.  Wright  . 


School  or  Department 

. Classics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Sociology 

Institute  of  Government 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Political  Science 

. English 

. Dentistry 

. Dentistry 

. Anthropology 

. Nursing 

. Dentistry 

. Romance  Languages 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Pharmacy 

. Medicine 

. Mathematics 

. Medicine 

. Social  Work 

. Medicine 

. Sociology 

. Sociology 

. Medicine 

. Education 

..Business  Administration 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Medicine 

. Psychology  (Clinical) 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Statistics 

. Sociology 

. Zoology 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

.Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Physics 

. Philosophy 

.Institute  of  Government 

. Sociology 

. Medicine 

. Music 

. Dentistry 

....Sociology  (Cancelled) 

. Education 

. English 

. Education 
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Name  School  or  Department 

Charles  G.  Zug  III  . English 

Stephen  J.  Zyzanski  . Public  Health 


James  A.  Branch 


Director 


.Auxiliary  Services 


Physician 

Donald  E.  Harris  . Assistant  University  Physician, 

University  Health  Service 


PROMOTIONS 


Gordon  B.  Cleveland 

Thomas  E.  Curtis  . 

George  B.  Daniel  . 

Robert  C.  Elston  . 

Clifford  M.  Foust  .... 

John  T.  Gentry  . 

Hilton  T.  Goulson  ... 

James  E.  Grizzle  . 

William  M.  Hardy  ... 

John  M.  Headley  . 

William  G.  Hollister 

George  Johnson  . 

Annie  L.  Jones  . 

Martin  H.  Keeler  . 

William  J.  Koch  . 

David  McFarland  . 

Earl  N.  Mitchell  . 

Royce  W.  Murray  .... 

Mary  W.  Oliver  . 

Kenneth  J.  Reckford 
John  H.  Schopler  .... 
Hanson  D.  Sessoms  .. 

Morris  Shiffman  . 

Clarence  L.  Sockwell 

Robert  E.  Stipe  . 

William  R.  Straughn 
Margaret  C.  Swanton 
Luther  M.  Talbert  ... 

J.  Richard  Udry  . 

Peter  F.  Walker  . 

Lewis  P.  Watts,  Jr.  .. 

Henry  B.  Wells  . 

Joel  R.  Williamson 
Charles  F.  Zukoski  ... 


Professor 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Public  Health 

. History 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Radio,  TV,  Motion  Pictures 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Medicine 

. Botany 

. Business  Administration 

. Physics 

. Chemistry 

. Law 

. Classics 

. Psychology 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

. Dentistry 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. History 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Public  Health 

. History 

. Medicine 


Associate  Professor 

Dennis  R.  Appleyard  . Business  Administration 

Alberta  Beat  . Dentistry 


Name 

Thad  L.  Beyle  . 

John  I.  Boswell  . 

James  A.  Bryan  II  . 

Maurice  M.  Bursey  . 

Harold  P.  Coston  . 

Frederic  G.  Dalldorf  ... 
James  A.  Devereux  .... 

Elinor  D.  Dorries  . 

Robert  B.  Duke  . 

James  E.  Etheridge,  Jr.  . 

Frank  S.  French  . 

Paul  D.  Fullagar  . 

Douglas  R.  Gill  . 

Hillel  J.  Gitelman  . 

William  P.  Glezen  . 

Edward  L.  Hogan  . 

C.  M.  Hogsed  . 

Paul  B.  Hounshell  . 

Sagar  C.  Jain  . 

Edward  J.  Kaiser  . 

Michael  P.  Katz  . 

Mary  Frances  Kellam  .. 

Jan  J.  Kolmeyer  . 

Martin  R.  Krigman  . 

James  E.  Littlefield  . 

Martin  B.  Louis  . 

Maxwell  E.  McCombs  .. 

Reginald  G.  Mason  . 

Ronald  W.  Moran,  Jr. 

Sylvanus  W.  Nye  . 

Thomas  J.  Orsagh  . 

Mabel  M.  Parker  . 

Joseph  F.  Patterson,  Jr. 

Mario  Perez-Reyes  . 

John  A.  Pfaltzgraff  . 

Robert  E.  Phay  . 

Thomas  D.  Price  . 

James  W.  Pruett  . 

Clifford  B.  Reifler  . 

David  H.  Reilly  . 

Richard  H.  Robinson  ... 

Joel  J.  Schwartz  . 

Hugh  M.  Shingleton  ... 

Mary  C.  Singleton  . 

Roger  F.  Spencer  . 

Michael  A.  Stegman  . 

Vincent  J.  Tarascio  . 

William  L.  Walker  . 

David  G.  Warren  . 

James  A.  Wiggins  . 

Ralph  E.  Wileman  . 

Donald  G.  Willhoit  . 

William  J.  Woods  . 


School  or  Department 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. Chemistry 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. English 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Geology 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Nursing 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

.City  &  Regional  Planning 

. Law 

. Physical  Education 

.Institute  of  Marine  Science 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Law 

. Journalism 

. Medicine 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Mathematics 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Education 

. Music 

. Medicine  &  Student 

Health  Service 

. Education 

. Law 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

.City  &  Regional  Planning 

. Business  Administration 

. Law 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Sociology 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

.Institute  of  Marine  Science 
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Name  School  or  Department 

Assistant  Professor 


Robert  A.  Briggaman  . Medicine 

Richard  F.  Cole  . Public  Health 

Cary  W.  Cooper  . Medicine 

William  L.  Dewey  . Medicine 

E.  Sue  Flowers  . Medicine 

Lucy  T.  Fort  . Nursing 

Gary  G.  Koch  . Public  Health 

C.  Glenn  Pickard,  Jr . Medicine 

Faye  D.  Pickard  . Nursing 

Nancy  B.  Taylor  . Nursing 

Lon  E.  Ussery  . Medicine 

Donald  E.  Widmann  . Medicine 


RETIREMENTS 


Professor 


J.  Edison  Adams  . Botany 

Albert  Coates  . Law 

Oliver  K.  Cornwell  . Physical  Education,  Professor 

Emeritus  &  Consultant 

John  N.  Couch  . Botany,  Kenan  Professor 

John  P.  Dalzell  . Law 

Lester  B.  Higley  . Dentistry 

Guy  B.  Johnson  . Sociology,  Kenan  Professor 

Norval  N.  Luxon  . Journalism,  Alumni  Professor 

Harry  K.  Russell  . English 

Rupert  B.  Vance  . Sociology,  Kenan  Professor 

W.  Leon  Wiley  . Romance  Languages,  Kenan  Prof. 

Associate  Professor 

Ann  C.  Hansen  . Public  Health 


RESIGNATIONS 


Professor 


Charles  M.  Cameron,  Jr.  . 

Wayne  A.  Danielson  . 

Ernest  L.  Folk  III  . 

Enno  E.  Kraehe  . 

Erie  E.  Peacock  . 

Melvin  C.  Poland  . 

Halbert  B.  Robinson  . 

Glendon  A.  Schubert,  Jr. 

Ralph  W.  Stacy  . 

Alec  T.  Stewart  . 


. Public  Health 

. . Journalism,  Dean 

. Law 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Law 

. Psychology 

. Political  Science, 

Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor 

. Medicine 

. Physics 


Name  School  or  Department 

Gordon  T.  Stewart  . Public  Health 

T.  Franklin  Williams  . Medicine 


Associate  Professor 


Edward  L.  Fincher  . 

James  A.  Foley  . 

Andrew  Hughes  . 

Hubert  M.  Martin,  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Penegar  ... 

Ann  DeH.  Peters  . 

Lloyd  W.  Regier  . 

Robert  R.  Rehder  . 


. . Public  Health 

Linguistics  &  Non-western 
Languages 

. Music 

. Classics 

. Law 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Business  Administration 


Assistant  Professor 


Donald  C.  Abele  . 

Allan  Ashman  . 

Ruby  G.  Barnes  . 

Marianne  S.  Breslin  . 

Edgar  W.  Butler  . 

Richard  A.  Carter  . 

Martin  Engert  . 

Jorge  Ferriz  . 

Ronald  E.  Fox  . 

John  A.  Gorman  . 

Luther  C.  Hollandsworth 
Leonard  V.  Huggins,  Jr. 

Donald  R.  Kramer  . 

Raymond  C.  LaCharite  .... 

Robert  B.  McCall  . 

Ray  C.  Matthews  . 

Robert  G.  Meyer  . 

Charles  H.  Moore  . 

Charles  C.  Noel,  Jr . 

Thomas  W.  Noonan  . 

Francis  DeWitt  Pepper  .... 

Robert  T.  Pickens  . 

John  N.  Pyecha  . 

Charles  E.  Rackley  . 

Daniel  Rangel-Guerroro  .. 

Nancy  M.  Robinson  . 

Mark  A.  Schoenberg  . 

Douglas  W.  Schoeninger 

Henry  G.  Shue,  Jr . 

Vincent  Taormina  . 

Donald  B.  Thomas  . 

William  H.  Wynn  . 


. Medicine 

Institute  of  Government 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Sociology 

. Public  Health 

. Mathematics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. Art 

. Dentistry 

. Romance  Languages 

. Psychology 

. Music 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Physics 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Physical  Education 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. . Education 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Psychology 

. Philosophy 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Psychology 


Tyndall  P.  Harris 


Physician 

. Associate  Physician, 

Student  Health  Service 


James  W.  Hanson 


Director 

. . Computation  Center 
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DEATHS 


Name  School  or  Department 

Will  Carson  Ryan  . Education,  Kenan  Emeritus 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow  . Business  Administration 


Professor 

Name  School  or  Department 

Harry  Ellerbe  Davis  . Dramatic  Art,  Chairman 

Thomas  Felix  Hickerson  . Mathematics,  Kenan  Emeritus 

William  Harvey  Marshall  . English  (before  reporting 

for  duty) 

Norman  Wayne  Mattis  . English 


Associate  Professor 

Olan  Victor  Cook  . Library  Science,  Emeritus 

&  Associate  Librarian 


Director 

Charles  Cecil  Bernard  . Admissions 

Robert  Allison  Fetzer  . Past  Director  of  Athletics 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELL  OR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1968,  to  june  30,  1969 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1968-1969  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  one  of  increasing  student 
enrollment,  of  enriching  academic  offerings,  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  organizational  structure  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  developing  university,  of  broaden¬ 
ing  a  planning  operation  geared  to  bringing  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  cutting  edge  of  higher  education,  and 
of  following  through  to  full  activation  of  the  first 
major  capital  building  program. 

The  divisional  structure  was  selected  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  organizational  pattern  with  seven  divisions 
becoming  operational.  The  divisions  and  their  chair¬ 
men  are  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  Dr. 
Philip  Hildreth;  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Dr. 
Norman  W.  Schul;  Humanities,  Dr.  William  S. 
Mathis;  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Dr. 
Allan  V.  Palmer;  Engineering,  Dr.  Newton  H.  Bar¬ 
nette;  Nursing,  Mrs.  Edith  P.  Brocker;  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Ben  H.  Hackney  (acting). 

During  the  year,  the  Divisional  Chairmen  became 
a  vital  link  in  communications  and  management  of 
the  institution. 

The  planning  operation  was  broadened  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  (Education)  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  former  president  of  West 
Virginia  University.  Dr.  Miller  served  during  the 
year  as  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  University  Planning  Studies. 

It  was  considered  vital  that  intensive  planning 
begin  at  this  stage  of  the  institution’s  development 
since  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  such  planning 
before  the  institution  made  the  transition  to  a  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University. 


Distinguished  educational  consultants  came  to 
the  campus  to  work  with  Dr.  Miller  and  others  on 
the  campus  in  giving  several  areas  a  critical  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  year  was  one  in  which  major  strides  were 
made  in  the  building  program.  The  federal  share 
of  every  project  authorized  by  the  1967  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  allocated  in  the  past  year  except  for  a 
$1  million  grant  for  the  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Building  which  had  been  approved  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Federal  grants  of  $1  million  for  the 
Library  addition,  of  $663,876  for  the  Fine  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  and  of  $41,666  for  the  renovation  of  the  W.  A. 
Kennedy  Building  were  received.  A  loan  of  $500,000 
was  received  for  the  cafeteria,  to  be  repaid  from 
income. 

Construction  was  under  way  during  the  year  on 
the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building,  the 
"D”  Building,  the  Belk  Tower,  and  two  utilities  ex¬ 
pansion  projects.  Final  plans  for  the  Library  addition 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Building  were  ready  for  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  University  campus  has  substantial  acreage — 
approximately  1,000.  However,  there  remain  gaps 
intruding  into  the  boundaries.  Progress  was  made 
toward  rounding  out  the  boundaries  during  the  year. 
Tracts  of  6.05  acres  and  23.78  acres  were  purchased 
during  the  year.  The  Foundation  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  purchased  a  tract 
of  71  acres  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  campus. 
Negotiations  were  under  way  to  exchange  it  for  a 
tract  contiguous  to  the  campus  borders. 

Significant  gains  in  enrollment  were  made  during 
the  year.  Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester  of  1968 
was  2,351  or  a  17  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Spring  semester,  1969  enrollment  was  2,310, 
a  26.5  percent  increase  over  the  spring  semester  of 
1968.  This  also  was  the  first  time  the  spring  figure 
had  so  closely  approached  the  fall  figure. 
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The  year  1968-1969  was  a  year  of  campus  unrest 
worldwide.  The  Charlotte  campus  was  not  spared, 
although  problems  by  no  means  approached  the  ex¬ 
tent  felt  by  other  institutions.  A  list  of  black  stu¬ 
dent  demands  was  presented  to  the  University 
authorities.  The  leadership  of  the  institution  con¬ 
sidered  these  and  made  appropriate  responses.  A 
committee  of  faculty  members  and  students  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  consider  the  needs  of  black  students. 
A  significant  related  development  was  the  gift  of 
S  170,000  by  Charlotte  native,  Miss  Alice  Tate,  now 
of  New  York  City.  Of  the  gift,  $100,000  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  establish  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  Black  Studies,  the  rest  for  the  John  Austin 
Tate-Lindsay  Tate  Culbertson  Scholarships  for  black 
students. 

The  year  was  one  in  which  student  involvement 
increased  in  appropriate  areas  of  campus  governance 
and  activities. 

Through  the  generosity  of  North  Carolina  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  University  was  able  to  make  its  first 
public  recognition  of  a  faculty  member  for  excellence 
in  teaching.  Dr.  Seth  H.  Ellis  was  presented  the 
NCNB  award  at  an  appropriately  festive  dinner. 

A  significant  movement  toward  interinstitutional 
cooperation  saw  the  formation  of  the  Charlotte  Area 
Educational  Consortium  in  which  Vice  Chancellor 
W.  Hugh  McEniry  played  a  key  role. 

The  University  celebrated  its  fourth  anniversary 
as  a  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with 
the  presentation  of  a  number  of  noted  speakers. 

The  week  of  celebration  included  speeches  by 
Dr.  Mario  Pei,  noted  linguist;  Carl  Rowan,  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  columnist;  Vincent  T.  Wasilewski, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers;  and  Dr.  Kenneth  McKay,  vice  president,  engi¬ 
neering,  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany.  The  University  Union  presented  James 
Farmer,  who  had  just  been  appointed  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department,  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  University  also  was  host  to  the  North 
Carolina  Foreign  Policy  Conference  which  brought  a 
number  of  prominent  United  States  Department  of 
State  officials  to  the  campus. 

During  a  year  in  which  campus  security  bcame 
a  focal  point  in  university  operations,  the  Charlotte 
campus  was  able  to  assemble  its  own  security  staff 


to  provide  around-the-clock  coverage  for  the  first 
time. 

It  is  believed  that  environment  is  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  successful  development  of  an  institution. 
The  VanLandingham  Glen,  a  hybrid  rhododendron 
garden,  was  dedicated  during  the  spring,  and  plans 
were  advanced  for  a  lakeside  arboretum  and  garden 
on  the  campus  in  keeping  with  a  pledge  to  make  the 
University  a  place  of  beauty.  Also  during  the  past 
year,  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  unveiled  its  plan  for  University  City,  an  area 
surrounding  the  campus,  expected  to  grow  to  a  city 
of  38,000  by  1985-1990  but  in  rural-type  environ¬ 
ment  with  lakes,  parks,  and  broad  bands  of  open 
space. 

In  academic  affairs,  there  was  a  continued  move¬ 
ment  to  involve  the  institution  in  learning  about  and 
serving  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  year  was  one  of  continued  financial  support 
by  private  sources,  particularly  through  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
which  saw  the  addition  of  several  Patrons  of  Ex¬ 
cellence. 


DIVISIONAL  STRUCTURE 


The  divisional  structure  planned  in  1967-1968 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  imple¬ 
mented  on  campus  in  1968-1969-  Permanent  chair¬ 
men  were  nominated  and  approved  for  six  divisions. 

Under  the  division  structure,  the  chairmen  share 
the  administrative  role  in  all  University  matters.  As 
a  group,  they  serve  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  as  the  Academic  Council. 


NEW  PROGRAMS 


During  1968-1969,  graduate  programs  were 
planned  leading  to  two  degrees,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  and  Master  of  Education.  These  programs 
were  approved  by  the  Graduate  Executive  Council 
of  The  University,  and  now  await  action  from  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 
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A  tentative  plan  for  launching  a  degree  in  archi¬ 
tecture  was  also  outlined  in  1968-1969,  and  was 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  Planning  for 
this  effort  continues  as  the  University  looks  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  second  very  much  needed 
architectural  program  for  North  Carolina. 

A  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  program, 
conceived  by  the  Division  of  Engineering,  was 
planned  during  the  1968-1969  academic  year  and 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  This 
program  has  received  cordial  support  from  the  com¬ 
munity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  the  state. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  perform  a  significant  service 
for  the  community  college  system  and  for  industry 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

Undergraduate  major  programs  in  art,  religion, 
and  German  were  planned  on  campus  during  the  last 
academic  year.  Receiving  the  approval  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  they  were  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of 
the  General  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  Action  on  these  major  efforts  is  now 
pending. 


URBAN  AFFAIRS 


Active  planning  for  the  University’s  proposed 
contribution  in  Urban  Affairs  continued  through  the 
year.  Increasingly,  the  University  finds  itself  under 
pressure  to  move  in  this  area,  and  is  working  to  be 
ready  to  move  as  rapidly  as  funds  make  it  possible. 

During  the  year,  a  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$79,000  was  received  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation  for  a  project  in  Urban  Education.  The 
grant  will  be  administered  by  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  University’s  in¬ 
terest  in  urban  affairs. 

Title  1  grants  to  help  train  volunteer  treasurers 
of  community  service  organizations  to  use  a  univer¬ 
sal  accounting  procedure,  and  one  to  help  facilitate 
intergroup  communications  in  the  city,  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  academic  year.  Another  Title  1 
grant  for  a  project  concerning  drug  addiction  has 
been  approved  for  the  coming  year.  Still  a  fourth 
Title  1  grant  has  been  approved  to  help  the  Uni¬ 
versity  establish  a  community  service  center. 


In  addition  to  these  plans  and  beginning  steps 
toward  urban  involvement,  the  University  has  kept 
itself  in  close  touch  with  the  Model  Cities  Program 
in  Charlotte,  and  has  been  active  in  a  consortium 
formed  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  an 
area  extending  to  Concord  and  Gastonia,  and  in¬ 
cluding  public,  private,  junior,  and  senior  institutions. 
The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  consortium  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  project  for  a  metropolitan  educational 
ideal. 

The  University’s  close  association  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Police  Department  is  continuing,  and  plans 
are  being  discussed  with  the  Department  for  some 
of  the  academic  training  of  its  personnel. 

During  the  summer  of  1969,  two  other  programs 
were  carried  out  that  illustrate  the  mounting  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  University  with  its  community  and  of  the 
community  with  the  campus. 

The  first  of  these  was  called  Project  Opportunity. 
It  was  funded  by  the  public  schools,  the  local 
churches,  the  United  Religious  Ministry,  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  assisted  by  a  considerable  number  who  vol¬ 
unteered  their  help.  The  program  provided  an  edu¬ 
cational  experience  on  the  University  campus  for 
forty-five  junior  high  school  students  from  culturally 
deprived  areas.  Two  chief  purposes  were  to  prepare 
these  students  psychologically  and  academically  for 
an  eventual  college  or  university  experience. 

The  second  effort  was  a  seminar  for  interns  from 
various  campuses  working  in  Charlotte  with  local 
government  agencies.  Twenty-four  interns  con¬ 
nected  with  UNC-C  and  several  other  participating 
campuses,  the  Institute  of  Government,  and  Project 
Opportunity  met  once  a  week  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  experiences 
they  were  having  in  these  agencies.  The  program  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Administration  with  some  assistance  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Education  Board. 


ACCREDITATION  VISITS 


The  campus  was  visited  by  two  accrediting  bodies 
during  the  1968-1969  year.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  sent  its  team  to  consider  the  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  effort.  The  judgment  of  the  team  was  that 
"The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  a 
sound  institution  and  is  on  the  move."  Approval 
was  granted  for  a  three-year  period  with  die  stipula¬ 
tion  that  another  report  be  submitted  during  the 
1970-1971  school  year  in  order  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  be  kept  up  to  date  on  the  rapidly 
expanding  effort  on  this  campus. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing  sent  a 
visitor  during  the  year  to  examine  the  nursing  pro¬ 
gram.  The  visitor  reported  that  "in  summary,  a 
review  of  the  Division  of  Nursing  and  the  position 
which  it  occupies  within  the  organizational  frame¬ 
work  of  the  University  reflects  skillful  planning  and 
marvelous  potential  for  strength  and  growth.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  visitor  found  too  few  faculty  members,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing  in  reviewing 
her  report  declared  the  institution  in  non-compliance 
with  the  requirement  for  numbers  of  faculty,  and 
allowed  one  year  to  correct  deficiencies.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  people  have  been  appointed  for  the  1969-1970 
academic  year,  and  a  third  person  is  being  sought. 
These  additions  should  accomplish  the  necessary 
correction. 

A  significant  approval,  though  not  an  accredita¬ 
tion,  was  earned  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in 
1968- 1969  when,  after  a  visit,  it  was  placed  on  the 
approved  list  of  departments  by  the  American  Chem¬ 
ical  Society.  At  that  time,  only  seven  departments 
in  the  state  had  this  approval,  and  the  campus  at 
Charlotte  is  especially  proud  of  this  recognition. 


DEPARTMENTAL  CHAIRMEN 


During  the  year,  two  departmental  chairmanships 
that  have  been  vacant  since  the  Charlotte  campus 
came  into  the  University  were  filled.  Dr.  James  W. 
Green  accepted  the  position  as  Professor  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sociology  Department.  Dr.  Green  will 
be  coming  to  the  campus  from  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development,  and  most  recently  from 
Panama.  His  Ph.D.  was  earned  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Schley  Lyons  has  accepted  the  position  as 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department.  Dr.  Lyons  will  be  coming  from 


the  University  of  Toledo.  His  Ph.D.  was  earned  at 
American  University. 


PLANNING  STUDIES  AND  CONSULTATION 


The  University  has  developed  a  format  for  its 
planning  studies  that  includes  consultation  with 
visitors  having  national  stature  in  their  fields.  During 
1968- 1969,  three  such  studies  and  consultations 
were  completed.  The  Engineering  Division  devel¬ 
oped  a  proposal  for  a  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
Technology  degree.  After  the  proposal  had  been 
discussed  and  approved  on  campus,  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  was  invited  to  discuss  the  program.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  were: 

Dr.  Gordon  S.  Brown,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Dr.  Ray  Bolz,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Dr.  Kenneth  Picha,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Newman  A.  Hall,  Committee  on  Engineering 
Education,  Washington 
Dr.  William  L.  Everitt,  University  of  Illinois 
Also  present  in  this  consultation  session  were 
Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell,  Dean  of  Engineering 
Ralph  Fadum,  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Engineering  Dr. 
Robert  Carson  from  North  Carolina  State  University; 
Vice-president  Dr.  William  Wells  from  President 
Friday’s  office;  and  Dr.  Cameron  West  from  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

The  second  study  and  consultation  concerned  the 
Master’s  degree  programs  now  pending  with  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  After  the  campus  group 
had  completed  their  plans,  Dr.  James  Pearson  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Dean  E.  J.  Cane  of 
the  University  of  Nevada  were  invited  to  consider 
the  plans  and  to  make  their  recommendations.  Their 
visit  resulted  in  some  modification  of  the  programs 
before  presentation  to  the  General  Administration 
and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

The  third  study  and  consultation  considered  a 
proper  program  in  physical  education  for  this  new 
campus  of  the  University.  The  format  changed  a 
little  in  that  a  group  of  experts  were  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  what  they  might  like  to  do  had  they  the 
opportunity  of  beginning  a  new  program  in  this 
setting.  Members  of  the  panel  were: 
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Dr.  Edward  Mileff,  Department  of  Health  Education, 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Betty  Flinchum,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  Appenzeller,  Department  of  Recreation, 
University  of  Colorado 

Dr.  Gerald  Kenyon,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Dr.  William  T.  Haskell,  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  Derr,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
N.  C.  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Dr.  Celeste  Ulrich,  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
UNC  at  Greensboro 

This  study  continues  as  the  institution  approaches 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  physical  education  facility 
and  the  construction  of  the  first  outdoor  playing 
grounds  and  recreation  areas.  The  result  of  the  study 
should  be  a  coherent  and  effective  program  in  this 
area. 


FACULTY 


The  full-time  faculty  included  119  members  dur¬ 
ing  1968- 1969.  Sixty-one  members  of  the  faculty 
held  doctoral  degrees,  and  three  others  had  their 
degrees  conferred  during  the  year  bringing  the  total 
to  sixty-four,  or  fifty-five  percent.  In  addition  to  the 
full-time  faculty,  there  were  twenty-two  part-time 
teaching  faculty  members  in  the  fall  semester  and 
twenty-five  in  the  spring. 

During  the  year,  twenty-three  faculty  members 
were  promoted  in  rank.  Two  departmental  chairman¬ 
ships  were  filled  by  promotion  from  acting  chairmen. 

Members  of  the  faculty  published  three  books, 
twenty  articles,  and  presented  sixteen  papers  to  their 
professional  organizations. 


RESEARCH 


The  range  of  faculty  research  at  Charlotte  is  wide 
and  growing.  Twenty-six  faculty  members  received 
grants  from  funds  provided  by  the  Foundation  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  by  the 
state.  These  twenty-six  faculty  members  came  from 
eleven  departments.  These  grants  compare  with  those 


given  to  twenty  faculty  members  in  eight  departments 
last  year. 

One  member  of  the  Biology  Department  received 
$29,800  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
conduct  a  science  improvement  program  with  junior 
colleges  in  the  teaching  of  biology. 

A  member  of  the  Chemistry  Department  received 
$22,300  from  NSF  for  a  similar  project  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  chemistry. 

A  member  of  the  Mathematics  Department  was 
granted  $7,000  from  NSF  to  work  on  instructional 
uses  of  the  computer  in  statistical  and  probability 
courses. 

The  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  is  di¬ 
recting  an  $11,060  NSF  Grant  for  an  in-service  in¬ 
stitute  in  mathematics  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Physics  Department  received 
$13,641  from  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  fund 
his  project  concerning  spin  relaxation  interfaces. 

The  Physics  Department  was  one  of  those  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Physics  Revitalization  Project  which 
is  being  shared  by  several  campuses. 

A  member  of  the  Psychology  Department  was 
granted  a  two-year  extension  on  his  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  with  $9,550  in  new  funds  to 
help  support  his  research  on  panic  behavior. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  awarded  the 
campus  $3,000  for  an  in-service  institute  for  teachers 
for  the  summer  of  1969-  In  1968,  they  awarded 
$2,000  to  support  this  effort. 


INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 


During  1968-1969  the  Office  of  Institutional  Re¬ 
search  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of  research  and 
planning  studies  in  addition  to  its  regular  efforts  at 
information-gathering.  During  this  year,  the  office 
has  completed  the  University’s  report  on  long-range 
planning  which  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education’s  long- 
range  plan  for  the  state. 

The  office  has  coordinated  the  development  of 
extensive  reports  required  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It  has  also  developed 
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.ind  coordinated  the  completion  of  the  1968  space 
utilization  study. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  for 
institutional  research  during  1968-1969  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  system  for  management  information. 
This  is  expected  to  be  expanded  during  the  coming 
year  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  greater  internal 
research  and  evaluation. 


LIBRARY 


The  Library  arrived  at  a  major  milestone  with  the 
addition  of  its  "100,000th  Volume”  on  January  24, 
1969.  This  particular  volume,  Raleigh’s  Historie  of 
the  World,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Dwelle,  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  Library.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  with  a  reception  for  a  large  number  of 
donors  and  friends  of  the  Library. 

The  Library  had  at  its  disposal  $110,875  for  the 
library  material  during  1968-1969.  Of  this  total, 
S8,036  was  money  received  from  a  Federal  Title  II 
grant.  Since  the  total  funds  available  were  less  in 
this,  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  the  growth  of 
the  collection  was  slowed  to  some  extent.  Although 
the  Library  added  fewer  volumes  than  in  previous 
years  because  of  the  smaller  budget,  some  significant 
additions  were  made.  The  major  addition  came  in 
the  form  of  adding  the  New  York  Times  for  1882- 
1938,  thus  completing  the  full  run  of  this  basic 
newspaper. 

The  serial  collection  was  expanded  so  that  the 
University  now  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  Charlotte  area. 

A  twenty-one  percent  overall  growth  rate  was 
noted  in  circulation  during  the  year. 

Four  capable  librarians  were  added  during  the 
year.  Miss  Doris  Anne  Bradley  came  as  Head,  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  Division,  from  the  University  of 
Rochester;  Miss  F.  Lovenia  Summerville  came  as 
Catalog  Librarian  from  Georgia  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege;  Mrs.  Lorraine  Penninger  came  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  Library  School  as  Reference  Librarian; 
and  Miss  Sherrow  DeVaughan  came  from  Louisiana 
State  University  Library  School  as  Gifts  and  Exchange 
Librarian. 


STUDENTS 


The  most  noticeable  development  in  enrollment 
patterns  revealed  the  attractiveness  of  the  University 
to  community  and  junior  colleges.  The  year  1967- 
1968  had  seen  for  the  first  time  the  enrollment  of 
more  transfer  students  than  the  University  lost 
through  transfer.  However,  the  1968-1969  year  saw 
the  number  of  transfers  almost  equal  that  of  new 
freshmen — 463  transfers  to  476  new  freshmen.  The 
majority  of  the  transfers  entered  the  junior  class, 
pushing  that  class  to  622  students  as  compared  to 
662  freshmen  and  560  sophomores. 

Enrollment  for  the  1968  fall  semester  of  2,351 
students  represented  an  increase  of  16.7  percent  over 
the  2,014  for  1967.  The  full-time  equivalent  en¬ 
rollment  increased  by  19-9  percent  compared  to  the 
15.7  percent  increase  of  the  previous  year. 

Spring  semester  enrollment  continued  to  be  strong 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  A  total  of  2,310  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  1969  spring  semester,  almost  equaling 
the  fall  semester  1968  enrollment. 

The  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  for 
freshmen  entering  in  1968-1969  were:  Verbal,  461; 
Mathematics,  507;  and  combined,  968.  The  scores 
held  stable  for  the  second  year,  reflecting  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  acceptance  of  all  qualified  applicants.  While 
holding  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  University  has  continued  its  policy 
of  admitting  those  students  admissible  at  the  other 
three  campuses. 

In  1968-1969  a  total  of  422  students  made  the 
Chancellor’s  List  as  compared  to  303  for  the  year 
1967-1968. 

Students  represented  62  North  Carolina  counties 
and  17  states.  Mecklenberg  County  with  1,435  stu¬ 
dents  provided  sixty-one  percent  of  the  enrollment. 
With  no  housing  on  campus  this  indicates  that  thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  enrollment  is  either  commuting 
from  other  counties  or  is  being  accommodated  in  the 
community. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Three  hundred  and  eight  diplomas  were  awarded 
in  the  fourth  commencement  of  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  on  June  1,  1969.  This 
compares  with  201  in  1968,  120  in  1967  and  85  in 
1966.  The  308  included  231  B.A.  degrees,  63  B.S. 
degrees,  13  B.S.  in  Engineering  degrees  and  one  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  Arts  degree.  Four  students  received  double 
degrees.  Governor  Robert  Scott  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address.  Honorary  degrees  were  awarded 
to  former  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  and  John 
Paul  Lucas,  Jr.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  former  Trustee  of  Charlotte  College. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  Student  Government  Association  operated 
smoothly  under  its  new  constitution  and  by-laws.  A 
review  of  procedures  for  handling  discipline  was 
completed,  and  recommendations  of  a  review  com¬ 
mittee  were  being  implemented  to  provide  a  system 
of  courts.  The  Student  Legislature  handled  itself 
maturely  when  faced  with  demands  for  recognition 
from  a  "militant”  student  group.  A  study  of  the 
student  activity  fee,  its  adequacy  and  procedures  for 
disbursal,  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  fee  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  larger  and  more  diversified  program. 

The  Union  program  provided  more  opportunities 
for  participation  by  more  students  and  was  generally 
well  received. 

The  Health  Service  continued  to  serve  students 
and  staff  through  administration  of  influenza  shots, 
handling  minor  accidents  and  sicknesses  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  review  of  medical  admission  requirement 
forms.  The  Health  Center  Building  Committee  com¬ 
pleted  its  work  on  the  design  of  the  Health  Center. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  role  that  social  fraterni¬ 
ties  and  sororities  might  play  on  campus  resulted  in 
University  approval  for  their  organization.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  such  group  by  a  national  social  fra¬ 
ternity,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  has  taken  place.  Other  groups 
of  men  and  women  are  expected  to  form  and  gain 
recognition  from  national  social  organizations  during 
the  coming  year. 

Much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  in  dealing 
with  problems  involving  minority  groups  and  their 
demands  for  change.  Success  in  this  area  is  difficult 
to  measure,  but  it  is  believed  that  rapport  has  been 
developed  with  many  members  of  these  groups. 


One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  year 
took  place  at  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  retreat  held  there  over  a  weekend  involved  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  was 
a  rather  "free-wheeling”  attempt  to  establish  mean¬ 
ingful  communication  among  members  of  the  three 
major  groups  of  the  University  community.  Evalua¬ 
tion  indicates  that  the  retreat  was  successful  to  a 
large  extent  in  meeting  its  goal  and  that  the  retreat 
format  should  be  used  more  frequently. 

A  "housing  office”  was  organized  to  handle  the 
work  connected  with  getting  the  first  resident  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus.  The  Dean  of  Students,  with  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Counseling  Center,  selected  upper-class¬ 
men  for  the  positions  of  Personnel  Assistants  in  the 
residence  halls  and  conducted  several  lengthy  train¬ 
ing  sessions  with  them  during  the  Spring  Semester. 
Additional  sessions  were  planned  for  the  summer 
and  a  continuing  in-service  program  is  planned  for 
the  academic  year. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


In  the  combined  summer  school  terms  of  1969, 
2,821  students  enrolled  for  credit,  an  11.6%  increase 
over  1968.  The  enrollment  exceeded  by  15.2%  the 
projected  offering  in  quarter  hours  for  which  the 
terms  were  budgeted.  Including  the  non-credit  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  in  special  workshops,  etc.,  3,010  stu¬ 
dents  were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  summer  of  1969-  This  included,  of 
course,  some  duplication  of  students  who  attended 
both  summer  terms. 


COUNSELING  CENTER 


The  Counseling  Center  was  active  in  four  major 
areas:  (1)  counseling,  (2)  testing,  (3)  research,  and 
(4)  information  services. 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  the  Center  pro¬ 
vided  counseling  services  for  157  clients.  The  largest 
proportion  of  cases  coming  to  the  Center  was  self- 
referred  (65  percent).  The  next  most  important  re¬ 
ferral  sources  were  "a  friend”  (12  percent),  a  mem- 
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ber  of  die  administration  (11  percent),  and  "a 
faculty  member"  (9  percent). 

The  Center  was  involved  in  a  total  of  359  coun¬ 
seling  sessions  averaging  50  minutes  for  each  ses¬ 
sion.  This  made  the  average  number  of  counseling 
sessions  per  client  slightly  above  two.  All  counseling 
during  the  report  period  was  done  by  the  Director. 

The  Counseling  Center  provided  four  major  types 
of  testing  services:  local  group  testing  programs, 
state  testing  programs,  national  testing  programs,  and 
individual  testing.  Five  hundred  individuals  were 
tested  in  group  programs  and  293  during  the  coun¬ 
seling  process. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Center  was  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  research  related  to  the  area  of  counseling 
psycholog}'.  An  example  was  the  Director’s  work 
which  resulted  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology  in  January,  1969- 

The  educational-occupational  library  provided  a 
wide  range  of  information  in  the  areas  of  scholarship 
and  fellowship  announcements,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  catalogs,  and  occupational  directories. 

Also,  a  collection  of  reference  materials  on  drugs 
and  reading  material  pertaining  to  sex  and  family 
life  was  being  developed  for  use  in  September,  1969. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS 


During  1968-1969,  19  percent  of  the  students 
were  recipients  of  some  form  of  financial  assistance 
administered  by  the  University.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  7  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Total  financial  aid  granted  to  students  amounted 
to  S249,4l4  as  compared  with  $175,923  during  1967- 
1968.  Federal  appropriations  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  additional  funds  which  were  available. 

Scholarships  and  grants  of  $66,315  were  awarded 
to  242  students  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
forty-two  students  received  $39,080  in  National  De¬ 
fense  Student  Loans;  102  students  were  recipients  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  amounting  to  $32,- 
245;  128  emergency  student  loans  were  made  in  the 
amount  of  $7,365;  the  College  Foundation,  Inc.  made 
loans  to  42  students  for  $17,425;  there  were  45  stu¬ 
dent  recipients  of  the  Prospective  Teacher  Loans  to¬ 


taling  $19,325,  and  three  students  were  granted 
Cuban  Student  Loans  for  $2,500. 

A  total  of  153  students  earned  $65,159  under  the 
College  Work-Study  Program,  and  17  students  were 
working  under  PACE  ( Plan  Assuring  College  Educa¬ 
tion)  during  the  summer  (  1969).  Five  students  were 
employed  by  community  agencies  during  the  summer 
of  1969  as  interns  in  the  Resource  Development  In¬ 
ternship  Project  sponsored  by  the  University  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  . 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  students  were  engaged 
in  either  part-time  or  full-time  employment  to  assist 
with  their  educational  expenses. 


PLACEMENT 


The  activity  in  the  Placement  Office  continued 
to  increase.  The  number  of  companies  conducting  on- 
campus  interviews  with  prospective  graduates  in¬ 
creased  from  56  in  1968  to  84  in  1969.  Students 
scheduled  602  appointments,  almost  100  percent 
more  than  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  303  bachelor’s  degree  graduates  in  the 
class  of  1969,  180  returned  reports  of  their  activities 
following  graduation.  Analysis  of  their  job  reports 
shows  the  following  activities: 

27  in  graduate  school  or  advanced  study 
16  in  the  armed  services 
3  working  as  housewives 
46  in  teaching  positions 
80  in  other  employment 
8  seeking  employment 

The  average  teaching  salary  reported  is  $5,758 
(men  $6,292;  women  $5,658);  the  average  non¬ 
teaching  salary,  $8,337  (men  $9,056;  women  $6,- 
870).  Nine  students  reported  salaries  of  $10,000  or 
more. 


COMPUTER  CENTER 


Utilization  of  the  University’s  System  360/30 
showed  a  marked  increase  during  the  1968-1969 
year,  reaching  a  peak  of  172  system  clock  hours  in 
the  month  of  May,  almost  twice  the  89  hours  for 
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the  previous  May.  Using  student  help  under  the 
Federal  Work-Study  Program,  the  Computer  Center 
remained  open  at  night  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  users  of  the  system.  Key  to 
the  expanded  academic  and  administrative  use  of  the 
system  was  the  addition,  in  December,  of  an  eight 
thousand  byte  core  module  to  the  Model  30. 

During  the  year  the  position  of  Coordinator  of 
Information  Systems  was  added  to  the  Center’s  staff 
and  filled  by  Mr.  Ronald  Short.  This  appointment 
together  with  the  establishment  of  an  Administrative 
Data  Processing  Committee  has  strengthened  the 
Center’s  role  as  a  support  unit  for  University  opera¬ 
tions. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Charlotte  continued  to  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  the  University. 

During  the  year,  seven  additional  Patrons  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  were  added,  bringing  the  total  number  to 
118.  Patrons  are  those  persons,  businesses  or  foun¬ 
dations  who  have  contributed  or  pledged  a  total  of 
$10,000  to  the  University  over  a  10-year  period. 

The  Foundation  had  cash  receipts  from  gifts  and 
investments  of  $235,484.75  during  the  calendar  year 
1968.  This  total  included  Patrons’  payments,  gifts 
for  special  purposes  and  payments  to  endowment 
funds. 

From  funds  not  already  earmarked  to  other  spe¬ 
cial  purposes,  the  Foundation  allocated  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  amounts  as  follows:  faculty  salary  supplements, 
$50,000;  faculty  research,  $20,000;  consultants,  pub¬ 
lications,  special  faculty  travel  and  other  expenditures 
considered  urgent  and  not  provided  by  other  sources, 
$20,000. 

The  Foundation  has  under  way  three  continuing 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  University:  1.  A  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Patrons’  program.  2.  A  scholarship 
program.  3.  A  bequest  program. 

The  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  gave  $79,000 
to  the  University  to  help  it  devise  ways  of  preparing 
public  school  teachers  to  work  with  deprived 
children. 


Other  direct  gifts  to  the  University  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  scholarships,  $27,872.88;  Library,  $2,471.50; 
Alumni  fund,  $351;  United  Religious  Ministry, 
$3,762;  landscaping,  $1,125;  Bailey  professorship, 
$7,400;  and  miscellaneous,  $4,010,  for  a  total  of 
$46,992.38. 

However,  by  far  the  largest  single  gift  during 
the  year  was  the  grant  of  $170,000  by  Miss  Alice 
Tate  to  be  used  for  a  professorship  and  scholarships. 

Again,  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  aided  the  institution  by  buying 
and  holding  a  strategic  tract  of  land  for  ultimate  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  University. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 


The  United  Religious  Ministry  began  to  operate 
effectively  after  several  years  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  former  Chaplaincy  Advisory  Committee  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Council  were 
instituted.  They  include  clergymen  and  laymen  from 
local  religious  groups  as  well  as  representatives  from 
the  student  body,  the  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  serves  as  a  policy-making 
body,  and  the  Council  seeks  to  implement  the  policy 
as  a  program. 

This  pioneering  program  is  an  ecumenical  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  major  religious  faiths  in  the  Char¬ 
lotte  area  to  provide  for  religious  well-being  of  the 
University  community.  Various  churches,  largely 
through  their  state  campus  ministry  bodies,  contribute 
more  than  $3,000  annually  to  programs  of  religious 
significance. 


ALUMNI 


The  Alumni  Association  began  to  function  under 
its  new  constitution  and  bylaws.  Philip  Chadwick  of 
5015  Highlake  Drive,  Charlotte,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  An  insurance  agent,  he  had  served  for  a  year 
as  a  branch  manager  with  First  Citizens  Bank.  His 
recent  graduation — class  of  1967 — is  typical  of  the 
new  alumni  officers.  The  reorganization  was  effected 
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to  bring  into  die  Association  the  graduates  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  well 
as  retaining  die  interest  of  the  two-year  graduates 
of  Charlotte  College.  The  election  of  six  other  officers 
and  a  24-member  board  of  governors  should  assure 
that  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  institution’s  gradu¬ 
ates  are  involved  in  planning  an  effective  alumni 
association. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction  was  well  under  way  during  the  year 
on  the  major  capital  construction  program  authorized 
by  the  1967  General  Assembly,  and  plans  were  ready 
for  contractors  on  those  buildings  not  already  under 
construction. 

The  Belk  Tower,  funded  by  private  gifts  from 
the  Belk  interests,  was  under  construction.  The  tower 
will  house  a  carillon  of  183  bells,  with  console  to 
be  placed  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  Total  cost  of 
the  tower  and  carillon  is  more  than  $100,000. 

The  University  transferred  $135,000  to  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County  as  its  share  of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  to  serve  the  campus  and  the  northern  end  of 
Mecklenburg  County.  The  plant  was  under  con¬ 
struction  during  the  year,  thus  providing  a  solution 
to  one  of  the  institution’s  major  problems. 

A  23.78-acre  tract  of  land  and  a  6.05-acre  tract 
were  purchased  for  $105,000  and  $30,450  respec¬ 
tively  to  help  round  out  the  campus  borders. 

Improvements  were  made  to  major  traffic  arteries 
in  the  campus  area.  Widening  N.  C.  Highway  49  to 
four  lanes  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  con¬ 
struction  was  well  under  way  on  Harris  Boulevard 
around  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  campus.  How¬ 
ever,  paving  had  not  yet  begun  on  Interstate  85  on 
the  far  western  edge  of  the  campus. 


CONCLUSION 


No  brief  summary  could  record  the  breadth,  depth 
and  diversity  of  activities  and  interactions  on  an 
emerging  university  campus.  While  turmoil  and 
revolution  have  been  widespread  on  university  cam¬ 


puses  throughout  the  country,  the  clashes  heard  at 
UNC-C  were  clashes  of  ideas  rather  than  of  broken 
glass. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  stabilizing  influences  in 
this  year  of  challenge  to  "the  establishment"  and  to 
tradition  has  been  the  common  quest  for  contempo¬ 
rary  guidelines  and  the  relative  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  customs  no  longer  relevant. 

The  dynamics  of  social  interactions,  the  hunger 
of  the  community  for  many  of  the  stimuli  which  a 
university  generates,  the  desires  for  and  the  resistance 
to  changes  and  the  political  turmoil  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  have  conspired  to  make  this  a  lively  year. 
Students  and  faculty  may  have  lived  in  ivory  towers 
in  the  past,  but  now,  they  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
world  of  action  as  well  as  the  world  of  thought. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
has  deficiencies  that  need  to  be  corrected.  Science 
laboratories  and  equipment,  outdoor  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities,  an  auditorium  and  campus  landscaping  are 
among  the  high  priority  physical  plant  needs.  The 
quality  of  academic  performance  will  improve  with 
more  adequate  library  holdings,  a  more  favorable 
student-teacher  ratio  and  more  opportunity  for  inde¬ 
pendent  research.  The  efficiency  will  improve  as 
more  effective  systems  of  budgeting,  reporting  and 
management  are  devised.  The  University  will  be¬ 
come  more  responsive  to  the  calls  for  public  services 
as  it  can  have  at  least  minimal  staff  for  non-credit 
or  continuing  education  activities.  Communications 
will  improve  as  policies  can  be  carefully  developed, 
recorded  and  understood. 

Our  commitment  is  to  strive  daily  to  create  a 
teaching-learning-living  environment  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Finally,  we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  we  are  receiving.  Governors 
Moore  and  Scott,  the  Legislature,  the  Trustees,  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  our  generous  Pa¬ 
trons  and  President  Friday  and  his  able  staff  have 
played  major  roles  in  all  that  has  been  done.  To  all 
who  have  helped,  we  are  thankful. 

My  personal  thanks  go  to  Vice  Chancellors  Cone 
and  McEniry,  Business  Manager  Batchelor,  Director 
of  Planning  Studies  Miller,  divisional  and  depart¬ 
mental  chairmen,  faculty,  students  and  staff  for  their 
active  leadership,  involvement  and  forbearance. 
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All  indicators  suggest  that  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  an  exciting  and  prom¬ 
ising  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chancellor 

APPENDIX  I 


July  1,  1968— June  30,  1969 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  CHAIRMANSHIPS 

OF  DIVISIONS 

Name 

Position 

Newton  H.  Barnette  . 

. Division  of  Engineering 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker  ... 

. Division  of  Nursing 

Ben  H.  Hackney,  Jr . 

. Acting  Chairman,  Division 

of  Education 

Philip  E.  Hildreth  . 

. Division  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Sciences 

William  S.  Matthis  . 

. Division  of  Humanities 

Allan  V.  Palmer  . 

. Division  of  Economics  and 

Business  Administration 

Norman  W.  Schul  . 

. Division  of  Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences 

APPOINTMENTS 

Paul  A.  Miller  . Distinguished  Professor  of  Education 

and  Director  of  University 
Planning  Studies 

Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr . Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Victor  L.  Poliak  . Chairman  and  Associate  Professor, 

Department  of  Physics 

Joseph  F.  Schell  . Chairman,  Department  of 

Mathematics 

Norman  W.  Schul  . Chairman,  Department  of 

Geography  and  Geology 
Robert  M.  Wallace  . Chairman,  Department  of  English 

Associate  Professors 

Ronald  E.  Booth  . Fine  Arts  (music) 

Lazaros  A.  Varnas  . English 


Assistant  Professors 

Name  Department 

Doris  Ann  Bradley  . Library 

James  B.  Linder  . Mathematics 

Mary  C.  Nesbitt  . Education 

Robert  G.  Williams  . Economics  and 

Business  Administration 


PROMOTIONS 


Professors 

. Nursing 

. Chemistry 

. Mathematics 

. French 

Associate  Professors 

Mary  R.  Embry  . Mathematics 

Karl  M.  Gabriel  . v . German 

Ben  H.  Hackney,  Jr . Education 

Julian  D.  Mason,  Jr . English 

James  F.  Matthews  . Biology 

David  E.  Nixon  . Mathematics 

Paul  A.  Saman  . French 

David  Sohn  . Psychology 

Loy  H.  Witherspoon  . Philosophy  and  Religion 

Assistant  Professors 

Joseph  F.  Boykin,  Jr . Library 

Saul  Brenner  . Political  Science 

James  W.  Clay  . Geography 

Lloyd  D.  Davis  . Mathematics 

H.  Leon  Gatlin,  III  . English 

Edwin  L.  Rogers  . Economics  and 

Business  Administration 

Vera  M.  Smith  . Nursing 

Thomas  C.  Turner  . Accounting 


CHANGE  OF  TITLE 


Seth  H.  Ellis  . Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 


Associate  Professor 

Julian  D.  Mason,  Jr . English 


Edith  P.  Brocker 
James  R.  Kuppers 
Joseph  F.  Schell  . 
Joseph  A.  Slechta 
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Assistant  Professor 

Name  Department 

Frank  P.  DeFelice  . Economics  and 

Business  Administration 


RETIREMENT 


Professor 

Pierre  Macy  . French 


RESIGNATIONS 


Assistant  Professors 

Frank  P.  DeFelice  . Economics  and 

Business  Administration 

Richard  V.  Fuller  . Mathematics 

Frank  R.  Whittacre  . Education 

APPENDIX  II 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  was  completed : 

1.  Expansion  of  Utilities  . $  443,475 

a.  Steam  Distribution 

b.  Electrical  Distribution 

c.  Addition  to  Boiler  House 

d.  New  Boiler  and  Accessories 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  was  under  construction: 

1.  Addition  to  Classroom  Building  . $  435,487 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  was  completed: 

1.  Addition  to  Chancellor’s  Residence  ....$  10,000 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  were  under  construction: 

1.  Expansion  of  Utilities  . $  656,525 


a.  New  Boiler  and  Building  Addition 


b.  Electrical  Distribution 

c.  Steam  Distribution 

d.  Water  Distribution 

e.  Sewer  Mains 

2.  Campus  Lighting  . $  50,000 

3.  Parking,  Roads,  Walks  . $  288,000 

4.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Building  . $3,847,000 

5.  Two  Dormitories  for  1,000  Students, ...$3,400,000 

6.  Cafeteria  . $1,000,000 


The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  were  in  the  planning  stage: 

1.  Renovation  of  Kennedy  Building . $  125,000 

2.  Renovation  of  Liberal  Arts  Building....!  22,000 


3.  Addition  to  Library  . $3,915,000 

4.  Fine  Arts  Building  . $2,000,000 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly  was  in  the  planning  stage: 

1.  Health  Services  Building  . $  465,000 

The  following  projects  have  been  authorized  for  advance 
planning  but  were  not  funded  by  the  1969  General  As¬ 
sembly: 

1.  Earth-Life  Science  Building  . $3,090,000 

2.  Physical  Sciences  Building  . $2,800,000 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  GREENSBORO 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  S.  FERGUSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1969 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1968-69  saw  a  continuation  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro  toward  full  university  status. 
Expansion  of  enrollment  and  faculty  took  place  at 
a  rate  slightly  above  that  anticipated  in  the  long- 
range  study  conducted  a  year  ago.  The  offerings  of 
the  University  increased  in  number  and  complexity. 

The  institution  made  substantial  progress  in  its 
efforts  to  adapt  its  administrative  structure  to  its 
new  role  as  a  multipurpose  university,  the  outlines 
of  development  being  established  largely  through 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Admin¬ 
istration. 

This  was  a  year  of  progress  in  the  realm  of  stu¬ 
dent  government  and  of  student  activities  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  it  was  also  one  of  marked  challenge,  the 
most  dramatic  events  being  associated  with  a  strike 
of  cafeteria  workers  (with  Student  Government  en¬ 
dorsement  )  against  ARA-Slater  School  and  College 
Services,  the  food  service  contractor  for  the  campus. 
The  strike  produced  nearly  a  week  of  anxieties  and 
tensions,  but  its  outcome  was  in  many  ways  reassur¬ 
ing.  In  their  response  students  showed  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  and  a  respect  for  orderly  procedure. 
The  strike  also  brought  to  the  forefront  the  concern 
of  the  faculty  and  its  capacity  for  effective  decision¬ 
making  in  a  period  of  crisis.  This  was  also  a  time 
that  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  1967-68  reor¬ 
ganization  that  placed  primary  responsibility  for  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  in  the  hands  of  a  Dean  of  Students. 

The  chief  negative  note  of  the  year  came  from 
the  failure  of  the  University  to  secure  legislative  ap¬ 
propriations  that  were  badly  needed  for  capital  im¬ 
provements.  The  net  effect  is  certain  to  be  a  two-year 


slowing  down  of  the  physical  development  of  the 
University.  The  most  acute  effects  will  be  felt  in 
an  overcrowded  Library  building  and  in  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  our  superior  Department  of 
Psychology. 

On  the  brighter  side,  the  General  Assembly  did 
support  the  Administration  in  its  request  that  faculty 
salary  increases  be  assigned  priority  in  appropriations, 
and  as  a  result  an  overall  improvement  of  some  eight 
per  cent  in  salaries  took  place,  thus  strengthening 
our  position  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
faculty. 


STUDENTS 


On-campus  enrollment  in  September,  1968,  was 
counted  at  5,889,  a  figure  118  above  the  projection 
in  the  University’s  long-range  study.  This  registra¬ 
tion  reflected  an  increase  of  some  9-8  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  previous  fall.  (See  Appendix  I  for  spe¬ 
cific  registration  figures  for  1968-69-)  The  1968 
Summer  Session  had  3,454  registrants  as  compared 
to  2,864  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

The  enrollment  of  males  and  graduate  students 
continued  to  climb  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  the 
percentage  of  total  registration.  The  count  of  males 
in  September  was  914,  or  15.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  number  of  new  male  undergraduates  (  freshmen 
plus  transfers)  almost  doubled,  going  from  96  to 
175.  Graduate  registration  rose  to  1,285,  or  22  per 
cent  of  the  overall  enrollment.  For  the  first  time  the 
number  of  degrees  granted  at  commencement  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  thousand  (the  exact  total  was  1,024)  and 
of  these  240  were  graduate  degrees,  six  of  them  be¬ 
ing  doctorates.  These  registration  and  commence¬ 
ment  statistics  signify,  then,  that  the  University  at 
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Greensboro  is  indeed  transforming  its  role  as  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  North  Carolina  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  persons  enrolled  were 
North  Carolina  residents,  and  of  these  2,539,  or  43.2 
per  cent,  came  from  Guilford  County  or  one  of  the 
live  counties  bordering  it. 

The  quality  of  the  entering  class  remained  high. 
Freshmen,  numbering  1,470  as  compared  to  1,349 
in  September,  1967,  had  an  average  composite  score 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  1,057  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  year’s  average  score  of 
1,043.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  ranked  in  the  top  quar¬ 
ter  of  their  high  school  classes. 

The  Office  of  Student  Aid  was  able  to  draw  on 
additional  resources  during  1968-69,  but  it  also  en¬ 
countered  an  intensification  of  the  need  for  financial 
assistance  among  students.  Total  applications  for  aid 
rose  to  2,431  (last  year’s  total  was  2,122),  and 
assistance  was  given  to  1,535  persons.  The  aid  pro¬ 
vided  to  students  increased  to  $1,108,138. 

Problems  arose,  however,  with  respect  to  part- 
time  employment.  The  raising  of  minimum  hourly 
wages  for  students  to  $1.60  on  other  campuses  of  the 
University  and  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  of  $1.80 
per  hour  by  the  food  contractor  on  campus  brought 
pressure  for  an  increase  in  smdent  pay  at  Greens¬ 
boro.  At  the  same  time  there  was  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  funds  available  to  support  student 
employment.  Indeed,  federal  retrenchment  brought 
a  reduction  in  some  funds.  Nevertheless,  the  school 
moved  to  a  minimum  of  $1.60,  anticipating  that  in 
the  end  students  would  work  fewer  hours  for  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  amount  of  money. 

The  greatest  single  need  in  smdent  aid  is  for  a 
program  of  competitive  scholarships  for  males  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Reynolds  or  Alumni  Scholarships  for 
women.  At  the  present  time  the  school  has  only  one 
scholarship  of  $300  that  is  assigned  specifically  to 
a  male  smdent.  The  University  also  needs  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  scholarship  resources  that  it  assigns 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Smdent  Government  was  interested  in  increasing 
smdent  involvement  in  the  governance  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  especially  with  respect  to  academic  reform. 
Requests  were  made  for  student  representation  on 
University  committees  and  each  committee  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  request,  in  most  instances  accepting 


the  principle  of  student  representation.  Students 
served  on  most  ad  hoc  committees  and  through  the 
Student  Committee  Organized  for  Research  and 
Evaluation  developed  a  plan  for  evaluating  teaching 
performance.  Student  effort  miscarried  somewhat, 
however,  because  of  a  failure  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  specific  areas  of  interest.  Some  smdents  did  gain 
valuable  experience  on  committees  and  the  ground¬ 
work  was  laid  for  more  tangible  progress  in  the 
coming  year.  A  student  radio  station  was  success¬ 
fully  launched  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

The  Chancellor's  Cabinet,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  student  body,  faculty,  and  administration, 
continued  its  meetings  in  1968-69.  It  developed  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness  as  a  device  for  providing  com¬ 
munication  among  the  principal  segments  of  the 
University  community. 

Elliott  Hall  was  again  the  center  of  out-of-class 
activities.  A  new  wing  to  the  building  was  opened 
in  September  and  it  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Union.  Miss  Katherine  Taylor,  Dean  of  Smdent  Ser¬ 
vices,  continued  to  schedule  lectures  and  entertain¬ 
ments  that  were  welcome  supplements  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  program. 

Co-education  and  the  development  of  graduate 
programs  have  produced  increased  activity  for  the 
Placement  Office.  Recruiters  from  191  companies 
or  organizations  came  to  the  campus  during  the  year 
to  conduct  personal  interviews.  Smdents  appear  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  services  of  the  Office,  for  they 
made  over  9,000  visits  to  it  for  counseling,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  interviews. 

The  year  1968-69  brought  expressions  of  race 
consciousness  from  many  of  the  black  smdents  on 
campus.  The  most  active  black  students  formed  the 
Neo-Black  Society  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  a 
sense  of  unity  and  cooperation  within  their  group. 
In  the  fall  of  1968  the  Society  sponsored  a  week-long 
art  festival  that  emphasized  the  accomplishments  of 
black  people  in  world  culture.  Elliott  Hall  gave  its 
full  cooperation  to  this  program. 

In  an  effort  to  give  special  attention  to  any  prob¬ 
lems  black  students  might  have,  the  Chancellor  in 
the  fall  of  1968  appointed  a  Committee  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Racial  Policies.  This  group  was  to  study  the 
University’s  practice  with  regard  to  recruitment  and 
admission  of  blacks,  the  extent  of  financial  aid  pro¬ 
vided  them,  their  housing  conditions,  the  school’s 
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employment  of  blacks  in  both  academic  and  nonaca¬ 
demic  positions,  and  the  type  of  social  and  intellectual 
climate  this  campus  provided  for  black  students.  The 
Committee  made  its  report  at  year’s  end,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  study  can  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  University  as  it  works  to  maximize  educational 
opportunities  for  blacks. 


THE  FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1968  there  were  374  members  of 
the  faculty,  338  of  whom  were  full  time  and  36  part 
time.  Of  the  full-time  faculty,  71  were  professors, 
58,  associate  professors;  86,  assistant  professors;  93, 
instructors;  and  22,  lecturers.  One  hundred  seventy- 
eight  of  these  held  doctor’s  degrees. 

During  the  year  from  July  1,  1968,  to  June  30, 
1969,  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  two  deans,  two 
department  heads,  three  directors,  two  professors, 
four  associate  professors,  and  nine  assistant  profes¬ 
sors.  There  were  four  retirements  and  twelve  resig¬ 
nations. 

Miss  Mereb  E.  Mossman,  formerly  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  was  named  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs.  Professor  Robert  Miller  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  C.  Smyth  was 
named  Dean  of  Students.  Professor  Wayne  E. 
Thompson  joined  the  faculty  as  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Professor 
William  G.  Lane  was  appointed  as  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English.  Professor  Bryce  Perkins  came 
as  Director  of  the  University  Elementary  School. 
Mr.  John  Saunders  was  appointed  Director  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Studies.  Mrs.  Jean  Eason  was  chosen  as 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  for 
Women. 

Faculty  promotions  included  one  to  the  rank  of 
professor,  four  to  associate  professor,  and  four  to 
assistant  professor. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  received  honors 
and  recognition  for  scholarly  and  creative  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Professor  James  Atkinson  was  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  an  award  from  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  Professor  Paul  Descou- 
zis  received  a  grant  from  the  American  Philosophical 


Society  to  complete  research  in  Spain;  Professor  Juel 
P.  Schoeder  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemists. 

Dean  Eloise  R.  Lewis  served  as  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Nurses  Association  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing.  Professor 
Thomas  L.  Tedford  was  Editor  of  Free  Speech,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America.  Pro¬ 
fessor  David  Batchellor  was  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Speech  Association.  Miss  June  Galloway 
was  named  President-elect  of  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Physical  Education  for  College  Women.  Dr. 
Esther  White  was  President  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation;  she  also  received  the 
annual  Honor  Award  given  by  that  association.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Naomi  Albanese  served  as  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Professor  Joseph  E.  Bryson  served  as  President  of 
the  National  Organization  of  Legal  Problems  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  Professor  Mereb  E.  Mossman  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  by  Morning- 
side  College. 

Professor  Jack  Jarrett  was  the  recipient  of  an 
award  from  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers.  Professor  Daniel  Ericourt 
gave  concerts  in  both  Europe  and  South  America. 
Several  members  of  the  Department  of  Art  had  pur¬ 
chase  awards  and  exhibits  in  major  art  galleries.  Mr. 
Will  Insley  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship; 
he  also  had  a  one-man  show  in  the  Stable  Gallery, 
New  York.  Mr.  Peter  Agostini  had  a  one-man  show 
in  the  Radich  Gallery;  he  also  received  a  $5,000 
award  from  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Mr. 
Walter  Barker  had  a  one-man  show  in  the  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery,  New  York. 

It  is  not  possible  to  list  all  individual  participa¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  many  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  at  the  state,  regional,  and  na¬ 
tional  levels.  Faculty  members  in  most  departments 
and  schools  gave  scholarly  papers  and  served  on 
boards  and  committees  and  as  officers  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  The  publication  of  their  research 
in  professional  journals  and  in  monographs  and  books 
affirms  their  activity  in  their  respective  fields  and  the 
regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  peers.  Sev¬ 
eral  faculty  have  served  in  advisory  and  consultative 
capacities  to  departments  of  the  federal  government, 
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co  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  and  to 
numerous  foundations. 

Twelve  members  of  the  faculty  had  leaves  of 
absence.  Five  of  the  leaves  were  for  research;  four 
were  to  accept  visiting  professorships  at  other  univer¬ 
sities;  wo  were  granted  for  illness.  One  was  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  United  States  government  abroad. 

Five  research  leaves  were  granted  to  faculty  to 
prepare  manuscripts  or  research  they  had  completed. 
Professor  James  Atkinson  prepared  an  edition  of  old 
French  manuscripts.  Professor  Donald  Darnell  com¬ 
pleted  a  critical  study  of  William  Hickling  Prescott. 
Professor  Laura  Anderton  continued  her  work  in 
genetics.  Professor  Celeste  Ulrich  completed  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  book  Physical  Education — A 
Textbook  of  Principles  and  organized  the  research  for 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  on  the 
theoretical  structure  of  physical  education.  Professor 
John  Beeler  finished  a  manuscript  on  warfare  in 
feudal  Europe. 

Professor  Kendon  Smith  served  as  a  Fulbright 
Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Turku  in  Turku,  Fin¬ 
land.  Professor  Donald  Russell  was  a  Research 
Scholar  under  the  United  States  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Canterbury,  Christ  Church, 
New  Zealand.  Professor  Robert  Watson  was  a  Visit¬ 
ing  Professor  in  creative  writing  at  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College  in  California.  Professor  Hilde- 
garde  Johnson  was  a  Visiting  Professor  at  Hirosaki 
University,  Japan. 

The  sixth  annual  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence 
Awards  were  made  to  two  members  of  the  faculty  at 
the  Honors  Convocation  in  May.  Professor  Lenoir 
Wright,  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Edward  McCrady,  III,  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  were  the  recipients. 

For  a  detailed  summary  of  appointments,  promo¬ 
tions,  leaves  of  absence,  retirements,  and  resignations, 
see  Appendix  II. 


THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


During  the  year  1968-69  we  have  re-examined  the 
overall  academic  organization  of  the  University  in 
order  to  propose  changes  from  the  structure  that  was 


suited  to  the  Woman's  College  to  one  that  will  more 
effectively  serve  broader  university  purposes.  A  fac¬ 
ulty  committee,  with  Professor  E.  William  Noland  as 
chairman,  met  throughout  the  year  and  invited  hear¬ 
ings  with  faculty  members,  department  chairmen,  and 
deans.  Professor  Thomas  R.  McConnell,  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was 
a  committee  consultant  on  the  campus  for  one  week 
in  the  fall  and  a  second  week  in  the  spring.  Dr. 
Frank  Dickey,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting,  served  as  a  second  con¬ 
sultant  with  special  reference  to  the  organization  of 
professional  areas. 

Two  major  recommendations  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  had  administrative  approval.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  was  approved,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Chancellor,  by  action  of  the  President 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  March  15,  1969.  This  led  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  the  new  office 
was  given  broader  university  responsibilities  in  the 
academic  areas.  A  second  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  that  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  be  estab¬ 
lished,  has  the  support  of  the  Chancellor  and  is  in 
the  process  of  being  presented  to  the  President  and 
Trustees.  The  college  will  bring  together  within 
the  administrative  responsibility  of  a  dean  of  that 
college  sixteen  departments  which  have  common 
interests  and  concerns. 

The  committee  has  further  recommended  a 
change  from  department  to  school  status  for  two 
areas.  One  would  be  that  of  Economics,  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Business  Education,  an  area  that 
has  had  substantial  growth  since  undergraduate  men 
have  been  admitted  to  this  institution.  The  second 
professional  school  would  be  in  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation,  a  field  in  which  this  in¬ 
stitution  has  held  an  excellent  reputation  for  de¬ 
veloping  professionals  of  high  quality.  During  the 
year  1969-70  these  recommendations  with  regard  to 
professional  school  status  will  have  further  adminis¬ 
trative  review. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  become  clear  that 
some  academic  matters  which  the  faculty  has  been 
considering  will  be  of  continuing  concern  in  the 
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years  ahead.  The  expansion  of  the  areas  in  which 
we  offer  master’s  and  doctoral  programs  has  raised 
questions  as  to  how  we  can  continue  to  emphasize 
excellent  undergraduate  teaching  that  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  this  institution  in  the  past.  Steady  growth 
of  enrollment  has  brought  questions  concerning  class 
size,  instructional  methods,  and  the  most  effective  uses 
of  faculty.  New  technological  developments  have 
made  equipment  and  materials  available  which  could 
substantially  strengthen  learning  situations  on  the 
campus,  but  budgetary  limitations  severely  hamper 
us  in  making  use  of  many  of  these  resources.  We 
will  continue  to  work  on  these  interrelated  and  com¬ 
plicated  problems. 

The  extension  of  graduate  offerings  and  degrees 
has  led  departments  and  schools  to  a  new  emphasis 
upon  the  research  activities  of  faculty  members.  Up 
to  this  time  increased  scholarly  and  creative  activity 
has  strengthened  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate 
instruction.  Numerous  examples  of  this  fact  can  be 
given.  During  the  past  year  a  substantial  number 
of  senior  faculty  members  elected  to  supervise  under¬ 
graduate  senior  students  in  either  honors  or  inde¬ 
pendent  study.  Another  evidence  of  faculty  interest 
in  undergraduate  instruction  was  the  successful  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  honors  program  of  freshman  tu¬ 
torials.  Sixty-five  freshmen  completed  tutorials  in 
ten  different  departments  or  schools.  Faculty  carried 
this  additional  instructional  activity  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  with  no  reduction  in  their  normal  teach¬ 
ing  loads.  The  tutorial  program  was  so  well  received 
that  it  will  be  continued  in  1969-70  and  a  sophomore 
tutorial  program  introduced. 

Many  research  activities  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  classroom.  For  example,  a  research  and  dem¬ 
onstration  project  in  group  care  for  infants,  located 
in  the  Institute  for  Child  and  Family  Development, 
has  provided  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  several  departments  with  opportunities  for 
observation,  participation,  and  research  experiences. 

The  two  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards — 
one  for  a  junior  and  one  for  a  senior  faculty  member 
— provide  another  way  in  which  the  University  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  teaching. 

In  departments  and  schools  in  which  graduate 
teaching  fellows  have  been  given  undergraduate  in¬ 
structional  responsibilities,  a  senior  member  of  the 


faculty  in  the  department  or  school  supervises  the 
fellow.  In  this  way  the  teaching  fellow  is  made  aware 
of  the  importance  the  University  attaches  to  his  class¬ 
room  assignment. 

The  steady  growth  in  enrollment  has  made  it 
necessary  to  focus  on  the  interrelated  questions  of 
class  size,  instructional  methods,  and  the  use  of  fac¬ 
ulty  resources.  In  the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
introductory  courses  have  been  reorganized  to  provide 
large  lecture  sections  and  small  laboratory  groups; 
the  laboratories  provide  individualized  discussion  op¬ 
portunities.  The  foreign  language  departments,  on 
the  other  hand,  feel  that  they  cannot  utilize  larger 
class  groupings;  to  them  small  classes  with  independ¬ 
ent  work  in  the  language  laboratories  seem  essential. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  departments 
and  individual  faculty  members  have  made  use  of 
new  media  and  methods.  A  media  center  has  been 
established  in  the  School  of  Education  to  serve  the 
entire  University. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  computer  operations  that  the 
greatest  pressure  for  upgrading  of  equipment  arises. 
Existing  facilities  are  decidedly  inadequate.  The 
limitations  of  our  IBM  1401  computer,  the  scarce 
funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  time  at  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Universities  Computation  Center,  and  the 
small  staff  in  our  own  Computer  Center  have  affected 
both  instruction  and  faculty  research  adversely.  A 
modest  increase  in  appropriations  for  computer  use 
will  provide  some  improvement  in  1969-70.  We  are 
seeking  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
which  would  enable  the  University  to  increase  its  use 
of  computer  instruction  through  adding  a  medium 
speed  terminal. 

The  School  of  Education  is  engaged  experimen¬ 
tally  in  a  revision  of  its  professional  program  for 
elementary  teachers.  The  total  program  has  been  re¬ 
examined  in  an  effort  to  give  students  carefully 
planned  sequential  and  interrelated  learning  situations 
rather  than  to  offer  them  a  group  of  what,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  had  become  discrete  courses.  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  involvement  in  the  re-evaluation  process  has 
led  to  substantial  changes  in  content,  method,  and 
organization  of  the  program.  Team  teaching,  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction,  and  new  uses  of  mechanical 
media  are  all  being  utilized  in  the  experiment.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  study  findings  will  lead  to  a 
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similar  re-examination  of  the  program  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level. 

Teacher  education  is  still  treated  as  an  all-Uni- 
versity  responsibility,  and  when  possible  cooperative 
programs  are  developed  to  capitalize  on  interdepart¬ 
mental  strengths.  A  madiematics  education  instructor 
from  the  School  of  Education  teaches  a  mathematics 
course  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  professor  works  with  practicum  students  in  the 
counseling  program  in  the  School  of  Education;  staff 
members  in  mathematics  and  modern  languages  are 
assisting  in  supervising  and  evaluating  student  teach¬ 
ers;  a  philosophy  professor  has  designed  an  advanced 
course  for  graduate  students  in  education.  Contin¬ 
ued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  faculty  of  education  to  identify  and  advise  the 
university-at-large  with  respect  to  general  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  requirements  for  teachers  in  a 
changing  society. 

Two  other  developments  offer  particular  promise 
to  undergraduate  studies.  Plans  are  projected  for  a 
living-learning  center  in  one  of  the  residence  halls. 
The  focus  will  be  upon  a  rational  integration  of 
academic  learning  situations  and  life  in  a  residence 
hall.  A  faculty-student  committee  with  the  guidance 
of  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  developing  these 
plans. 

A  faculty  and  student  committee  has  met  through¬ 
out  the  past  year  to  propose  curricular  additions  in 
Afro-American  smdies.  Existing  courses  in  sociology 
and  anthropology,  art,  and  music  were  identified  as 
useful  in  this  area.  One  new  course,  Negro  history, 
was  recommended.  In  September,  1969,  this  course 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  and  will  be  taught  by 
a  black  faculty  member,  the  latter  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  student  members  of  the  committee. 

New  heads  were  appointed  in  two  departments: 
Professor  William  Lane  in  the  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Professor  Wayne  Thompson  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Professor  Lane 
joins  the  University  at  a  time  when  a  new  Ph.D. 
degree  in  his  department  has  just  been  approved. 
Professor  Thompson  comes  with  the  responsibility 
of  building  a  curriculum  and  faculty  which  will  en¬ 
able  his  department  to  offer  a  master’s  degree  in  the 
near  future. 

The  University  has  continued  to  seek  new  ways 


in  which  to  serve  the  people  of  the  state.  The  ex¬ 
tended  class  day  of  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  has  enabled 
many  part-time  degree  students  to  enroll  in  the 
University.  In  the  fall  semester  117  courses  in  20 
areas  were  offered  Monday  through  Friday  between 
4  p.m.  and  10:00  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  mornings; 
there  were  113  courses  offered  in  the  spring  term. 
In  these  classes  there  were  2,147  enrollments  in  the 
fall  semester  and  2,271  in  the  spring.  Offerings  in 
the  regular  program  are  coordinated  with  those  in 
the  Extension  Division. 

Another  evidence  of  academic  reach  into  the  com¬ 
munity  was  a  project  conducted  under  the  joint  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  Rede¬ 
velopment  Commission  of  High  Point,  and  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association.  A 
slum  home  was  renovated,  redecorated,  and  furnished, 
and  now  stands  as  an  exhibit  of  what  can  be  done 
at  low  cost.  The  project  was  the  thesis  of  a  master’s 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  This 
undertaking  received  national  publicity  in  several 
publications,  including  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  which  printed  a  lengthy  feature  story  on  the 
project. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


In  1968-69,  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School 
again  grew  rapidly,  as  it  has  throughout  the  decade. 
The  following  enrollment  statistics  illustrate  the 
pattern: 

Number  of  Number  of 


Semester  Men  Women  Total 

Fall,  I960  .  0  282  282 

Fall,  1965  . 241  526  767 

Spring,  1966  . 234  519  753 

Fall,  1967  . 396  710  1,106 

Spring,  1968  . 424  695  1,119 

Fall,  1968  . 548  737  1,285 

Spring,  1969  . 592  722  1,314 


These  figures  partly  illustrate  the  marked  change 
that  has  taken  place  since  I960  in  the  role  that  the 
graduate  program  has  assumed  in  the  University. 
Whereas  graduate  enrollment  was  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  I960,  it  had  grown  to  22  per  cent  in 
the  fall  of  1968;  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
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last  fall  was  16  per  cent.  Male  enrollment  in  the 
fall  and  spring  of  1968-69  was  respectively  43  per 
cent  and  45  per  cent,  decided  increases  over  the  36 
and  38  per  cents  of  the  previous  year. 

Summer  registration  for  graduate  study  increased 
27  per  cent  in  1968.  Comparative  figures  for  the 
last  four  summers  follow: 


Men  Women  Total 

1965  . 255  844  1,099 

1966  . 265  944  1,209 

1967  . 333  972  1,305 

1968  . 428  1,232  1,660 


At  Commencement  in  June,  1969,  graduate  de¬ 


grees  were  granted  as  follows: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  4 

Doctor  of  Education  .  2 

Master  of  Arts  .  30 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  .  2 

Master  of  Education  . 134 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  32 

Master  of  Music  .  3 

Master  of  Science  .  5 

Master  of  Science  in  Business  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  14 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  12 

Total  . .240 


During  the  past  year  the  following  new  degree 
programs  were  authorized:  Master  of  Arts  in  gen¬ 
eral  speech  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Spanish.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  new  major  in  conducting  was  added  under  the 
Master  of  Music  degree,  and  the  major  in  educational 
administration  and  curriculum  under  the  Doctor  of 
Education  degree  was  divided  into  separate  majors 
in  ( 1 )  educational  administration,  and  ( 2 )  curricu¬ 
lum  and  teaching. 

The  following  persons  or  departments  were  suc¬ 
cessful  during  1968-69  in  securing  the  designated 
nonuniversity  sponsorships  for  their  research  or  spe¬ 
cial  programs  under  proposals  that  were  filed  through 
or  reported  to  the  Graduate  School  Office: 


Henry  L.  Anderson  (Chemistry) 

Office  of  Saline  Water  . $  22,604 

Laura  G.  Anderton  (Biology) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  19,734 

Bruce  Eberhart  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  35,000 

M.  Russell  Harter  (Psychology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  53,000 


Mary  E.  Keister  (Institute  for  Child  and 
Family  Development)  Department  of 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  . $120,734 

Aden  C.  Magee  (Home  Economics) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  . $  3,500 

Department  of  Biology  and  School  of 
Home  Economics  (Allied  Health 
Professions)  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare  . $  45,311 

Department  of  Chemistry 

(Undergraduate  Research  Participation) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  5,600 

Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 

(Special  Education)  Department  of 

Public  Instruction  . $  3,360 

Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  . $  10,600 

School  of  Education 

North  Carolina  Department  of 

Public  Instruction  . $  18,900 

School  of  Music  - 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 

and  the  Humanities  . $  1,000 

School  of  Nursing 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  . $  16,174 

Department  of  Physics 

(Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  Recent 
Advances  in  Physics  for  Secondary  School 


Teachers)  National  Science  Foundation  ....$  4,720 

Department  of  Physics 

(In-Service  Institute  in  Physics  for 
Secondary  School  Teachers) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  5,375 

Extension  Division 

(Head  Start  Training) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $  53,824 

Extension  Division 

(Head  Start  8-Week  Training  Program) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $254,978 

Extension  Division 

(Upward  Bound)  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  . $168,877 


Extension  Division 

(Counseling  Center  for  Women) 
North  Carolina  Board 


of  Higher  Education  . $  10,642 

Institution  Grant  for  Science 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  22,733 

Victor  S.  Salvin  (Home  Economics) 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  . $  40,627 

Richard  H.  Klemer  (Home  Economics) 

Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  Inc . S  50,000 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  . $  1,620 

Total  . .$968,913 

Thus,  total  new  outside  grants  approved  and 
funded  amounted  to  S968.913.  Other  research  proj¬ 
ects  approved  by  the  Research  Council  from  regularly 
budgeted  funds  totaled  approximately  $31,270,  in¬ 
cluding  forty-one  new  grants  and  twenty-two  supple¬ 
ments  to  former  grants. 


EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 


The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  in¬ 
creased  its  activities  in  continuing  education  during 
1968-69.  Credit  and  noncredit  courses  were  provided 
for  public  school  teachers  at  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels.  The  Division  continued  its 
aid  to  public  groups  through  such  programs  as  Girls’ 
State,  the  Drama  Workshop,  Band  Camp,  and  the 
Home  Economics  Teachers’  Conference. 

In  line  with  the  University’s  service  relationships 
to  businessmen  and  community  agencies  of  the  area, 
the  Extension  Division  held  its  Second  Annual  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Institute  on  the  subject  of  "The  Effective 
Executive,”  and  it  was  well  attended.  A  similar 
"Chancellor’s  Conference,”  held  in  January,  1969,  ex¬ 
amined  the  concept  of  governmental  coordination  of 
public  effort  in  the  Piedmont  Triad  Area. 

The  Division  continued  to  administer  a  number 
of  programs  that  are  directed  toward  improving  the 
lot  of  disadvantaged  segments  of  the  state’s  popula¬ 
tion,  among  them  being  the  Headstart  Leadership 
Development  Training  Program,  Project  Upward 
Bound  ( in  cooperation  with  A  and  T  State  Univer¬ 
sity),  and  Plans  for  Progress  (designed  to  expand 
employment  opportunity). 

An  entirely  new  agency,  the  Center  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Education  for  Women,  began  its  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Jean  Eason.  It  has  provided  the  special  academic 
counseling  which  many  women  in  the  Greensboro 
area  have  needed  as  encouragement  to  renew  their 
educational  efforts  and  upgrade  their  skills  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  resuming  employment  after  spending 


many  years  at  home.  Some  1 19  women  have  been 
served  through  individual  and  group  counseling.  En¬ 
thusiastic  response  to  the  Center  presages  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  activities. 

Altogether  the  Extension  Division  provided  62 
programs  in  1968-69  (television  courses  included) 
with  a  total  of  5,064  participants.  The  breakdown 
by  category  is  as  follows:  (1)  29  off-campus  credit 
courses  with  909  students;  (2)  3  on-campus  credit 
courses  with  455  registrants;  (3)  5  off-campus  non¬ 
credit  courses  with  285  students;  and  (4)  26  on- 
campus  noncredit  programs  with  3,424  participants. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Library  continues  to 
grow  in  acquisitions  and  in  volume  of  use.  Total 
holdings  of  classified  books  and  microtexts  mounted 
by  year’s  end  to  428,390  volumes  as  compared  to 
392,087  units  on  June  30,  1968.  Total  recorded  cir¬ 
culation  numbered  193,752  as  compared  to  last  year’s 
175,426.  These  circulation  figures  are  inadequate 
measures,  however,  for  unrecorded  in-Library  use  of 
materials  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

The  Library  and  the  University  suffered  a  serious 
loss  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  Charles  M.  Adams, 
Librarian  since  1945,  decided  to  retire  from  his  po¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Adams  supervised  the  construction  of 
the  present  Library  and  through  twenty-four  years  of 
conscientious  service  affected  significantly  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  institution. 

Plans  for  adding  a  $3,500,000  annex  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  received  a  severe  setback  when  the  General 
Assembly  failed  to  vote  funds  for  the  construction. 
A  special  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  provided, 
however,  so  that  architectural  plans  can  be  completed 
and  the  building  site  prepared  in  the  expectation  that 
full  funding  of  this  badly  needed  capital  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  forthcoming  in  1971. 

In  the  meantime  it  appears  that  the  University 
will  receive  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  special 
purchases.  Acting  upon  recommendations  growing 
out  of  the  long-range  study  conducted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  General  Assembly 
placed  $4,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  for  allo- 
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cation  to  individual  institutions.  Presumably  the 
special  needs  of  a  university  that  is  engaged  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  graduate  and  professional  programs  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds.  The  acquisitions  are  needed,  but  each  pur¬ 
chase  also  adds  to  the  strains  against  our  existing 
space. 

The  Library  continues  to  think  of  itself  as  "a 
teaching  instrument”  and  as  ”a  service  center  for 
scholars.”  As  the  needs  of  the  University  community 
become  more  mature  and  complex,  the  Library  seeks 
the  means  by  which  it  may  perform  its  services  in 
an  equally  mature  fashion. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Developmental  Affairs  during  1968-69  were 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  objective  of  telling 
the  University’s  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  good 
will  and  encourage  financial  support.  Many  persons 
participated  in  this  undertaking. 

The  Alumni  Association  continued  to  show  its 
effectiveness  as  an  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  L.  D.  Coltrane,  III,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Miss  Barbara  Parrish,  Executive  Secretary. 
The  Association  revised  its  bylaws,  replacing  the 
district  structure  with  county  organizations.  Steps 
were  also  taken  to  provide  students,  faculty,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  inputs  of  information  and  viewpoints 
during  the  development  of  Association  plans.  A 
student  committee  of  seventeen  was  established,  and 
an  Alumni  University  Council  was  set  up  drawing 
its  membership  from  all  segments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community. 

Alumni  and  faculty  cooperated  in  presenting 
county  and  regional  programs  which  had  great  value 
as  experiences  in  continuing  education.  The  Alumni 
also  aided  in  the  recruitment  of  new  students,  their 
most  noteworthy  activity  of  this  nature  being  a 
program  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  high 
school  seniors  and  their  counselors  in  the  Salisbury 
area.  The  Alumni  News  maintained  its  usual  high 
level  of  journalistic  performance  during  the  year. 

Once  again  there  was  an  increase  in  Alumni  An¬ 
nual  Giving,  the  total  reaching  $142,050.16  by  June 


30,  1969.  This  compares  with  $131,569-02  raised  in 
1967-68.  The  giving  in  the  earlier  year  was  a  record 
up  to  that  time  and  during  this  year  it  won  an 
American  Alumni  Council  first  place  award  for  sus¬ 
tained  performance.  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Bridges  supplied 
leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Giving  Coun¬ 
cil  during  1968-69. 

Total  gifts  and  grants  from  non-State  sources 
rose  to  $1,554,952.79,  an  increase  of  some  fifty  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  A  detailed  listing  is 
given  in  Appendix  IV. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  gifts  and  pledges  to  the 
Excellence  Fund  reached  $675,000,  more  than  half 
of  which  had  already  been  collected  and  invested. 

The  Home  Economics  Foundation,  Friends  of  the 
Library,  Angels  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  Weather- 
spoon  Gallery  Association  each  had  a  successful 
year.  Donations  to  these  groups  totaled  $68,648.97. 

The  News  Bureau  continued  its  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  especially  effective  in  publicizing 
the  University  through  feature  stories  that  gained  a 
wide  circulation.  The  information  the  Bureau  sup¬ 
plied  to  news  agencies  during  the  cafeteria  strike 
helped  to  keep  the  public  informed  and  to  check 
wild  rumor.  Public  relations  problems  were  held  to 
a  minimum.  The  Bureau  also  expanded  its  use  of 
the  radio  medium.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
circulating  taped  monthly  reports  that  were  used 
regularly  by  some  twelve  to  fifteen  stations.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  still  wider  circulation  will  develop. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


During  the  year  a  number  of  labor  problems  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University.  Some  of  these  were  out¬ 
growths  of  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
For  example,  the  settlement  of  the  cafeteria  strike 
at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  brought  an  expecta¬ 
tion  among  nonacademic  employees  on  this  campus 
that  the  wage  adjustments  would  apply  to  them,  as 
indeed  they  did. 

On  April  2  a  "Grievance  Committee  Formulated 
by  Nonacademic  Employees  of  UNC-G”  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  a  list  of  "requests”  for  changes  in 
labor  policies  and  practices  on  this  campus.  Some 
items  derived  from  local  practice  alone  while  others 
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I  for  example,  use  of  the  "compensatory  time  earned” 
system)  stemmed  from  policies  set  by  the  State  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administration  or  even  the  Legislature.  The 
immediate  problems  were  settled  amicably,  but  the 
exchange  served  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  University  and  State  personnel  policies 
so  that  more  satisfactory  adjustments  might  be  made 
in  the  future. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  discussions  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  grievance  procedure.  It  is 
anticipated  that  further  need  to  update  State  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  will  become  evident  in  the  coming 
year. 

For  a  summary  of  the  status  of  capital  improve¬ 
ment  projects  at  the  end  of  the  year,  see  Appendix 
V. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 


As  indicated  previously,  the  Committee  on  Aca¬ 
demic  Administration  recommended  that  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  be  converted  to  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  and 
that  its  range  of  responsibilities  be  expanded.  This 
was  done,  and  Miss  Mereb  E.  Mossman,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  since  1937  and  principal  academic  ad¬ 
ministrator  since  1951,  was  named  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Miller  joined 
the  faculty  as  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Saunders  became  Director  of  Institutional 
Studies,  replacing  Robert  M.  Krisko. 

The  reorganized  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
completed  its  first  full  year  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  C.  Smyth,  and  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Shirley  Flynn  as  Dean  of  Women  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Shipton  who  continued  his  services  as  Dean 
of  Men.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Counseling  Cen¬ 
ter  which  provides  personal  and  vocational  guidance 
for  students,  was  placed  under  the  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Dean  Smyth,  and  a  plan  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  coordinate  this  work  with  the  University’s 
medical  services.  A  state  appropriation  facilitated 
the  expansion  of  counseling  activity. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Creech, 
who  had  served  capably  for  three  years  as  Director 
of  Student  Aid,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with 


the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  He  was 
replaced  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Morris  who  came  to  us 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Aid  at  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Bryce  Perkins  became  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Elementary  School  in  September,  1968. 

As  indicated  previously,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Adams 
retired  as  Librarian,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Holder 
was  named  to  serve  as  Acting  Librarian  during 
1969-70. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  GREENSBORO  CAMPUS 


The  long-range  planning  of  the  University  must 
continue  to  give  priority  to  the  improvement  of 
faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  As  graduate  and 
professional  programs  develop,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  faculty  will  hold 
ranks  at  the  upper  level  and  that  they  will  possess  a 
higher  professional  competence.  This  should  mean, 
then,  the  eventual  elimination  of  differentials  in  av¬ 
erage  salary  that  exist  between  this  campus  and  other 
units  of  the  University. 

Needs  in  capital  improvements  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  most  acute  of  these,  though,  is  an 
annex  to  the  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Library,  a  third 
wing  for  the  Life  Sciences  Building,  and  an  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  The  State  has  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
quiring  some  fifteen  acres  of  land  for  the  University 
in  the  last  four  years,  thus  giving  us  a  campus  of  147 
acres.  Acquisition  should  be  sustained,  however,  for 
we  shall  need  a  campus  of  at  least  200  acres  within 
the  next  decade.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to 
develop  parking  areas  for  commuting  students.  This 
project  must  be  carried  through  to  rapid  conclusion. 

The  University  needs  substantial  development 
of  its  computer  facilities.  The  computerizing  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations  cannot  be  undertaken  with 
confidence  until  such  an  expansion  takes  place,  and 
until  then  use  for  instruction  and  research  will  also 
be  hampered. 

Despite  increases  in  male  enrollment,  special  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  developed  to  serve  the  special  needs 
of  male  students.  The  most  important  element  of 
such  a  program  would  be  substantial  scholarship 
support. 
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In  order  to  reach  its  full  potential  for  service,  the 
University  needs  to  develop  a  special  program  for 
disadvantaged  students.  This  would  provide  person¬ 
nel  for  recruitment;  extensive  financial  aid  (a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  student  aid  already  goes  to  blacks ) ; 
special  tutoring  and  counseling,  or  perhaps  remedial 
courses,  that  will  help  the  culturally  deprived  meet 
college  requirements;  and  a  recognition  of  the  special 
emotional  needs  of  a  group  who  experience  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cultural  shock  in  moving  into  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  radically  different  from  the  one  they 
have  known.  The  University’s  goal  continues  to  be 
equal  access,  equal  treatment,  and  equal  opportunity. 
The  realization  of  this  goal  necessitates  effort  to 
negate  early  handicaps  that  students  may  bring  to 
their  educational  undertaking. 


CONCLUSION 


In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  let  me  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  and  your  staff  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  help  and  encouragement  given  me 
this  year.  The  task  of  dealing  with  such  crises  as 
that  attending  the  cafeteria  strike  was  made  less  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  your  ready  aid  and  counsel. 

This  institution  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
higher  education  in  the  State  and  nation.  With  your 
assistance  and  the  cooperation  of  fellow  institutions 
in  the  University,  we  look  forward  to  a  realization 
of  our  goals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


APPENDIX  I 


Enrollment  Figures  for  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 
1968-69 

No.  Enrolled  No.  Enrolled 
Classification  Fall  1 968  Spring  1 969 

A.  Undergraduate 

Seniors  .  842  766 


Juniors  . 

. 1003 

970 

Sophomores  . 

. 1216 

1192 

Freshmen  . 

. 1470 

1428 

Sub-Total  . 4531  4356 

B.  Graduate  . 1285  1314 

Sub-Total  . .5816  5670 

C.  Specials  and  Unclassified  .  73  68 

D.  Sub-Totals  . .5889  5738 

E.  Extension  .  153  258 

F.  Total  Collegiate  Enrollment  . 6042  5996 


APPENDIX  II 
APPOINTMENTS 


FACULTY 

Name  Administration 

Dorothy  Jean  Eason  . Director,  Center  for  Continuing 

Education  for  Women 

Griselle  C.  Gholson  . Planning  Specialist — Continuing 

Education  for  Adults,  Extension 

William  G.  Lane  . Head  and  Professor,  English 

Brenda  Kay  Meadows . Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Affairs 

Robert  L.  Miller  . Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Mereb  E.  Mossman  ....Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Bryce  Perkins  . Director,  University  Elementary  School 

(Curry)  and  Professor  of  Education 

John  L.  Saunders  . Director,  Institutional  Studies  and 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Thomas  J.  C.  Smyth  . Dean  of  Students 

Ann  Hayes  Tate  . Assistant  Director,  Admissions 

Wayne  Thompson  . Head  and  Professor, 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 


VISITING  PROFESSOR 

Name  School  or  Department 


Thomas  J.  McCook  . Education 

Alan  Price  . English 


M.  S.  Venkataramani  . History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR 


Aaron  J.  Brownstein  . Psychology 

Charles  O.  Delaney  . Music 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

Thomas  J.  Leary . Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Kathleen  Price  Bryan  . Associate  Professor  of 

of  Financial  Affairs 

Rafael  Osuna  . Romance  Languages 

Elizabeth  C.  Umstead  . Health,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 
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ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 


Name 

Eddie  C.  Bass  . 

Robert  L.  Bernhardt,  III 

Roger  D.  Bourdon  . 

Phyllis  Danielson  . 

Ben  E.  Edwards  . 

Kelley  E.  Griffith,  Jr . 

M.  Russell  Harter  . . 

Herbert  T.  Hendrickson 
David  Soderquist  . 


School  or  Department 

. Music 

. Mathematics 

. Education 

. Art 

. Chemistry 

. English 

. Psychology 

. Biology 

. Psychology 


RETIREMENTS 


Name 

Charles  M.  Adams  . 

Margaret  C.  DeVinny 

Elizabeth  Duffy . 

Helen  Thrush . 


School  or  Department 

. Library 

. Business  Education 

. Psychology 

. Art 


RESIGNATIONS 


PROMOTIONS 


PROFESSOR 

Craig  L.  Dozier  . Geography 


Name  Administration 

Joseph  D.  Creech  . Director,  Student  Aid 

E.  Bennett  Parks  . Assistant  Director,  Admissions 

Judith  Rand  . Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Ann  Hayes  Tate  . Assistant  Director,  Admissions 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

William  K.  Bates  . Biology 

Randolph  M.  Bulgin  . English 

Robert  M.  Calhoon  . History  and  Political  Science 

Mildred  B.  Johnson  . Home  Economics 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 


Sarah  F.  Bell  . Romance  Languages 

Claire  Kelleher  . Art 

Charles  Lynam  . Music 

Roy  Schantz  . History  and  Political  Science 


PROFESSOR 

Charles  O.  Delaney  . Music 

Kenneth  E.  Howe  . Education 

Hildegarde  Johnson  . Home  Economics 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

Savannah  S.  Day  . Home  Economics 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

Christian  Garaud  . Romance  Languages 

Herbert  C.  Hudgins,  Jr . Education 

Bruno  A.  Koch  . Drama  and  Speech 

Eugene  E.  McDowell  . Psychology 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 


PROFESSOR 


Laura  G.  Anderton  . 

John  H.  Beeler  . 

Elizabeth  Duffy  . 

Kenneth  E.  Howe  . 

Hildegarde  D.  Johnson 

Donald  B.  Russell  . 

Kendon  R.  Smith  . 

Celeste  Ulrich  . 

Robert  W.  Watson  . 


. Biology 

History  and  Political  Science 

. Psychology 

. Education 

. Home  Economics 

. Education 

. Psychology 

...Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 
. English 


DEATHS 


Malcolm  K.  Hooke* 
Glenn  R.  Johnson*.. 
Harriett  Mehaffie*  ... 
Alleine  R.  Minor*  ... 
George  Thompson*  . 


Romance  Languages 

. Sociology 

. Education 

. Music 

. Music 


APPENDIX  III 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

James  C.  Atkinson  . Romance  Languages 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

Donald  G.  Darnell  . English 

Jean  A.  Morrison  . German  and  Russian 


Summary  of  earned  degrees  granted  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  June  1,  1969: 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  4 

Doctor  of  Education  .  2 

Master  of  Arts  .  30 


*  Emeritus 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  .  2 

Master  of  Education  .  134 

Master  of  Science  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  14 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  32 

Master  of  Music  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  12 

Master  of  Science  in  Business  Education  .  1 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  .  240 


Bachelor  of  Arts  . 562 

Anthropology  .  2 

Art  . 3 

Biology  .  35 

Chemistry  .  9 

Drama  and  Speech  .  13 

Economics  and 

Business  Administration  .  25 

Elementary  Education  . 126 

English  . 106 

French  .  18 

Geography  .  3 

German  .  7 

History  .  50 

Laboratory  Technician  . *  * 

Mathematics  .  50 

Music  .  1 

Philosophy  .  1 

Physics  .  3 

Political  Science  .  9 

Psychology  .  22 

Recreation  .  5 

Sociology  .  63 

Spanish  .  1 1 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  . 104 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology....  5## 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education .  18 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Secretarial  Administration  .  44 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  .  22 

Bachelor  of  Music  .  29 

TOTAL  BACHELOR  DEGREES  .  784 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 1024 


*  Reported  as  biology  and  chemistry  majors. 

*  *  Five  candidates  to  complete  practicum  in  October  1969- 


APPENDIX  IV 

GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


Total 
July- June 

I.  Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  68,994.76 

2.  Restricted  .  64,092.40 

3.  Bequests  .  64,259-61 

$  197,346.77 

II.  Non-Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  110.00 

2.  Restricted  .  87,069.54 

3.  Bequests  .  7,592.45 

$  94,771.99 

III.  Corporations  . $  246,451.23 

IV.  National  Foundations  . $  84,077.46 

V.  Local  Foundations  . $  26,917.60 

VI.  Government  . $  905,387.74 

TOTAL  . $1,554,952.79 


APPENDIX  V 

STATUS  OF  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly  has  been  completed : 

1.  Renovation  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  in 

Seven  Buildings  ($252,184).  Rewiring  of  Aycock 

Auditorium  was  abandoned  pending  a  complete 

renovation  of  the  structure. 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly  is  now  under  construction: 

1.  Two  Home  Management  Houses  ($117,393). 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  has  been  completed : 

1.  Utility  Renovations  and  Heating  Plant  Improve¬ 
ments  ($1,020,738). 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  was  abandoned  December  18,  1968,  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Budget  Commission: 

1.  Dormitory  for  600  Students  ($2,040,000). 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  are  in  the  construction  or  design  stage: 

1.  Improvement  of  Campus  Streets  and  Parking 
($35,000). 

2.  Life  Sciences  Building  ($1,650,000). 
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The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  have  been  completed: 

1.  Modernize  Heating  System  in  Old  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Building  ($110,000). 

2.  Air  Condition  Dining  Halls  ($300,000). 

3.  Pave  Outdoor  Physical  Education  Court 

($10,000). 

-1.  Addition  to  Shop  and  Warehouse  ($40,000). 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  are  under  construction: 

1.  Renovation  of  Campus  Utilities  and  Heating 
Plant  Improvements  ($1,190,000).  (Heating 
Plant  complete.) 

2.  School  of  Education  Annex  ($480,475). 

3.  Classroom  Building  ($1,685,000). 

4.  Nursing  Education  Building  ($924,733). 


5.  Renovate  Dining  Halls  Refrigeration  Systems 
($40,000). 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  are  now  in  the  planning  stages: 

1.  Renovate  Science  Building  for  Physical  Sciences 

($735,000). 

2.  Commuting  Students  Parking  Lot  ($160,000). 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  was  abandoned  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion  on  December  18,  1968: 

1.  Addition  to  Library  $3,050,000). 

The  following  structures  were  acquired  and  demolished 
(site  of  the  Classroom  Building)  : 

517  Highland  Avenue,  1023-1019-1015-1013-1011- 

1009  Spring  Garden  Street.  Also,  316  Mclver  Street 

(site  of  Nursing  Education  Building). 
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AT  RALEIGH 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1969 


The  year  1968-69  on  the  Raleigh  campus  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  filled  with  evidence 
of  fresh  awareness,  quickened  conscience,  and  move¬ 
ment. 

Significant  factual  detail  in  a  year’s  life  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  has  reached  tre¬ 
mendous  proportions.  It  is  no  longer  possible  within 
reasonable  space  to  continue  this  annual  report  in  the 
pattern  of  a  chronicling  of  the  full  range  of  action 
within  the  University  at  Raleigh.  Selective  illustra¬ 
tion  does  violence  to  far  too  much  of  the  omitted  fact. 

This  Annual  Report,  therefore,  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  report  and  essay.  The  report  will  in¬ 
clude  selected  statistics,  events  and  developments. 
The  essay  will  attempt  to  scrutinize  these  recordable 
facts  in  the  larger  context  of  a  society  in  revolution. 

This  University  is  created,  governed  and  primarily 
supported  by  the  people’s  representatives,  patronized 
by  sons  and  daughters  representing  the  continuum 
of  succeeding  human  generations,  and  staffed  by  pro¬ 
fessional  scholars  who  are  also  concerned,  free  indi¬ 
viduals  and  citizens.  NCSU  has  escaped  none  of  the 
implications  of  being  so  intimate  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  society  nor  would  it  wish  to. 


SO  MUCH  TO  DO 


Universities  have  not  become  what  they  are  at 
the  present  point  in  time  through  conscious  fore¬ 
sight  and  planning.  Some  planning,  yes.  Some  antici¬ 
pation,  yes.  Like  other  human  institutions,  univer¬ 
sities  possess  inner  capabilities  of  an  entrepreneurial 
character,  motivated  both  by  the  idealism  of  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrative  members  and  by  professional 
ambition.  From  the  outside  these  capabilities  are 
seen  as  resources  to  be  exploited  for  many  objectives 
— economic  advance,  technological  achievement,  gov¬ 


ernmental  improvement,  social  progress,  and  cultural 
enrichment. 

The  result  has  been  a  happy  one  for  mankind. 
In  the  present  period  it  is  the  fashion  for  all  uni¬ 
versities  to  be  places  of  learning  for  undergraduate 
students,  graduate  students,  and  adult  learners  with 
diverse  goals;  to  be  places  of  inquiry  and  scholarship 
for  advancing  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  and  for 
devising  the  effective  application  of  knowledge  to  all 
aspects  of  life;  and  to  make  available  the  expertness 
of  its  faculty  in  public  service. 

It  is  also  the  fashion  inside  and  outside  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  be  critical  of  the  range  and  priority  of  tasks 
it  has  undertaken.  On  one  hand  the  decline  of  status 
for  undergraduate  teaching  is  deplored.  On  another 
hand  the  university  is  pressed  to  be  more  significantly 
involved  in  adult  education,  research  and  public  ser¬ 
vice.  What  actually  happens  is  a  ceaseless  acting 
and  reacting  to  the  internal  and  external  pressures  for 
emphasis  and  change.  The  definable  result  is  a  steady 
expansion  of  effort  on  all  fronts. 

This  year’s  report  will  deal  mainly  with  the  efforts 
of  North  Carolina  State  University  in  responding  to 
internal  and  external  pressures  for: 

1 )  more  attention  to  undergraduate  teaching; 

2)  greater  student  participation  in  University 

policy-making; 

3 )  more  significant  University  assistance  in  deal¬ 

ing  with  domestic  society’s  foremost  prob¬ 
lems:  racial  injustice,  poverty,  pollution  of 
the  environment  and  urban  blight. 


UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATION 


Total  enrollment  reached  a  new  high  of  11,994 
for  the  fall  semester.  Every  School  except  Textiles 
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experienced  an  increase  in  undergraduate  enrollment, 
the  largest  in  Liberal  Arts,  the  next  in  Engineering, 
and  next  in  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics.  The  increase  in  Engineering  was  an  especially 
gratifying  exception  to  a  national  leveling-off.  The 
increase  in  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  included  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  transfers  and  more 
students  from  urban  communities.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  a  sharp  increase  in  undergraduate  enrollment 
for  teacher  preparation. 

A  generally  higher  quality  of  Freshman  students 
reflects  improvements  in  the  North  Carolina  high 
schools  and  the  self-selection  factor  in  students’ 
choosing  an  institution  with  a  demanding  academic 
reputation. 

To  do  its  job  the  University’s  teaching  faculty 
was  increased.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  budgeted 
positions  had  not  been  increased  proportionate  to 
the  calculated  allotment  formula  for  1968-69  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  1969  General  Assembly  repaired  the 
slippage  only  partially.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
exists  for  this  development. 

Reflecting  the  pressure  of  knowledge  expansion, 
specialization  and  interrelatedness,  69  new  courses 
were  added,  39  major  course  revisions  were  approved, 
and  30  were  dropped.  Seven  revised  curricula  were 
approved  and  two  new  major  curricula,  in  meteorol¬ 
ogy  and  in  speech,  were  added.  New  baccalaureate 
degrees  were  fully  authorized  in  Natural  Resources 
Recreation  Management,  in  French,  and  in  Spanish. 

The  year  witnessed  additional  effort  in  the 
strengthening  of  undergraduate  teaching.  The  Alumni 
Association  announced  a  fourth  grant  of  $2,000  per 
year  for  an  Alumni  Distinguished  Professorship — to 
be  based  as  are  the  others  on  outstanding  teaching. 
Zoology  Professor  Reinard  Harkema  was  chosen  for 
this  recognition. 

The  Department  of  Botany  offered  their  major 
first  course  in  botany  in  an  experimental  form  with 
dramatic  success  as  judged  by  the  68  students  taking 
it.  The  feature  of  the  course  was  use  of  audio  tech¬ 
nology  in  such  fashion  as  to  permit  maximum  self- 
instruction  by  the  student  himself.  It  is  obvious  that 
more  such  innovation  is  needed  in  the  University. 
A  similar  lecture-laboratory  course  is  being  developed 
by  the  School  of  Textiles. 


The  Student  Faculty  Evaluation  Program  entered 
its  fourth  year,  refined  and  strengthened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  evaluations  from  alumni  of  one,  five  and  ten 
years.  No  system  of  evaluation  is  expected  to  be 
perfect.  However,  an  intelligently  organized  system 
for  obtaining  evaluative  opinion  from  students  can 
properly  be  expected  to  improve  the  judgment  a 
university  must  make  of  its  professional  teaching  staff. 
We  find  it  to  be  so.  The  comprehensive  character  of 
student  involvement  in  the  process  year  by  year  pro¬ 
tects  the  faculty  against  random  expressions.  The  use 
of  a  faculty  panel  in  reviewing  the  student  opinion  for 
selection  of  an  "upper  twenty-five  percent”  brings 
peer  judgment  into  the  process.  Students  are  involved 
with  faculty  in  identifying  appointees  to  the  selection 
panel. 

The  process  has  come  a  long  way  in  four  years. 
Recommendations  for  further  improvement  have  been 
formulated  by  a  joint  faculty-student  committee.  It 
is  possible  that  students  will  insist  on  more  specific 
use  of  the  results  (especially  in  case  of  lowest  rated 
faculty)  and  a  supplementary  student  report  made 
public  to  guide  students  in  their  registration  for 
courses. 

Several  curricula  have  undergone  important  revi¬ 
sion.  The  changes  in  Engineering,  Textiles,  and 
Forestry  represent  efforts  to  reduce  still  further  total 
credit  hours  required  for  graduation,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  specifically  required  courses,  and  to  gain 
greater  flexibility  for  the  exercise  of  student  choice  in 
his  educational  experience. 

NCSU  is  cognizant  of  the  factors  that  have 
threatened  to  diminish  the  status  and  quality  of  the 
undergraduate  learning  experience.  Within  the  tra¬ 
ditional  patterns  of  American  undergraduate  educa¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  pressing  for  better  teaching  and 
improved  curriculum  patterns.  Beyond  the  present 
conservative  lines  of  approach  lie  the  unchartered, 
beckoning  waters  of  radical  revision  in  our  assump¬ 
tions  about  why  and  how  people  learn.  As  Chan¬ 
cellor-educator  I  am  tempted.  It  is  a  more  than  likely 
condition,  however,  that  our  habits  are  too  strongly 
buttressed  by  our  assumptions — or  vice  versa — to 
permit  this  complex  institutional  being  to  undertake 
a  very  daring  voyage.  Change  will  come  in  small 
steps. 
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STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN 
UNIVERSITY  POLICY-MAKING 


For  many,  many  years  the  student  body  of  NCSU 
has  been  accorded  "self-government.'’  This  concept 
has  included  for  at  least  twenty  years  the  largest  share 
of  authority  in  managing  their  extra-curricular  life. 
Even  when  the  final  rule-making  power  was  exercised 
by  administrators  or  faculty,  the  process  at  least  in¬ 
formally  had  sought  student  opinion.  For  two  dec¬ 
ades,  too,  student  courts  have  tried  student  offenses 
against  the  "Honor  Code”  and  "Campus  Code.” 
Interfraternity  and  interresidence  hall  councils  have 
formulated  the  policies  governing  residential  life. 
Student  funds  were  administered  by  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Student  Union  Board. 

Student  publications  have  functioned  with  a 
gratifying  degree  of  responsibility  without  the  ex¬ 
ercise  by  any  University  authority  of  prior  censorship. 

During  1968-69  these  concepts  were  practiced  and 
extended.  The  new  Student  Government  Constitution 
was  hammered  out  by  student  debate  over  a  two-year 
span. 

By  the  close  of  the  academic  year  every  School 
and  many  separate  Departments  in  the  Schools  had 
student  members  on  their  curriculum  committees. 
This  move  had  been  initiated  by  the  Schools  one,  two, 
and  three  years  previously.  No  negative  appraisals 
have  come  to  this  office.  Altogether  the  experience 
to  date  has  not  only  been  gratifying  but  encouraging 
for  even  greater  student  participation.  One  typical 
comment  came  from  the  Library  Committee  which 
reported  the  students  "made  valuable  contributions." 

As  of  June  30,  1969,  it  can  be  categorically  stated 
that,  within  the  boundaries  of  North  Carolina  Statute 
Law  and  requisite  budgetary  restrictions,  every  policy 
governing  student  extra-curricular  life  at  this  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  student-adopted  policy. 

But  student  participation  in  University  policy¬ 
making  goes  beyond  the  "student  government”  con¬ 
cept.  Earlier  membership  on  a  handful  of  faculty- 
administration  committees  has  grown  into  meaningful 
voting  membership  on  a  dozen.  Indeed,  Student 
Government  has  been  invited  to  suggest  additional 
committees  on  which  student  participation  is  desired 
and  each  request  has  been  granted. 


The  faculty-administration-student  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee  continues  to  be  a  valuable  forum  of  com¬ 
munication  and  dialogue,  the  effectiveness  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  civility  of  its  conduct  and  the 
mutual  respect  of  its  participants. 

One  must  notice,  however,  an  additional  dimen¬ 
sion  and  technique  of  student  participation  which 
goes  beyond  the  formal,  structured  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  and  participatory  involvement.  Student  influ¬ 
ence  of  policy  also  takes  form  in  the  informal  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  democratic  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  and  the  right  to  petition  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Not  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  new.  The 
history  of  every  campus  includes  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  a  student  strike  or  a  boycott  demonstrating  some 
real  or  imagined  grievance.  What  is  new  today  is 
the  nature  of  the  causes  espoused,  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  lasting  significance  of  some  of  the 
results. 

Student  demonstrations  here  during  1968-69  were 
mainly  aimed  at  correcting  what  were  regarded  as 
deficiences  in  University  personnel  policy  and  specific 
actions  vis-a-vis  black  workers  in  the  Physical  Plant 
Department. 

One  demonstration  protested  a  South  African  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  Student  Union's  International  Fair. 

At  various  times  individuals  or  groups  up  to 
twenty  in  size — black,  white,  and  mixed — outside  of 
Student  Government  and  the  usually  structured  chan¬ 
nels,  have  spoken  for  actions  on  subjects  such  as  black 
studies  and  Student  Supply  Store  policies.  Every  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  received  and  examined  in  good  faith, 
judgments  have  been  made  by  appropriate  persons, 
and  action  initiated  as  appropriate. 

No  student  disruptions  of  the  good  order  of  the 
University  occurred.  One  quite  orderly  "sit-in”  by 
a  group  of  workers  in  the  Chancellor’s  Office,  which 
resulted  in  their  arrest,  included  no  students.  A  group 
of  students  outside  the  building  demonstrated  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  employees. 

All  policy  statements  issued  on  campus  by  the 
Administration  have  been  preceded  by  full  consulta¬ 
tion  with  responsible  officers  of  the  Faculty  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Government.  All  of  them  contained  emphatic 
assurance  of  the  University's  intent  to  respect  and 
defend  the  basic  rights  of  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
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sir)-  community.  The  Chancellor  can  only  express  a 
considerable  admiration  for  the  student  leadership  at 
NCSU,  epitomized  by  the  performance  of  Wesley 
McClure,  Class  of  1969,  twice  President  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government.  This  admiration  extends  to  many 
of  those  students  whose  concern  for  social  justice  was 
matched  by  their  courage  and  energy  in  speaking  out, 
sometimes  gracefully,  sometimes  stridently,  and  even 
sometimes,  regretfully,  with  an  absence  of  customary 
civility. 

The  University  now  is  more  like  the  just  and  com¬ 
passionate  community  it  ought  to  be  where  all  its 
members  actively  seek  to  make  it  so.  Indifference, 
laziness,  self-satisfaction,  and  fear  are  the  persistent 
enemies  of  the  institutional  vitality  and  social  prog¬ 
ress.  Our  constant  task  is  not  to  suppress  activism 
but  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  respectful  and 
responsible  standards  of  behavior.  Our  highest  com¬ 
munity  achievement  would  be  to  accomplish  a  pace 
of  change  and  progress  toward  justified  goals  that 
would  make  irresponsible  protest  unlikely  or  harmless. 


COMING  TO  GRIPS  WITH  THE  LAST  THIRD 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 


University  research  is  complex  as  to  purpose  and 
character.  It  provides  the  milieu  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  study,  the  education  of  new 
scientists  and  intellectual  leaders.  It  may  simultane¬ 
ously  serve  the  economic  interest  of  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tion,  and  do  so  quite  directly  as  has  long  been  true 
of  investigations  in  Agriculture,  in  Forestry,  in  Tex¬ 
tiles  and  in  Engineering.  Or  it  may  serve  the  general 
advance  of  "pure”  knowledge  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  every  field  of  study  whether  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  biochemistry  or  physics  or  mathematics  or 
economics  or  literamre  and  design.  The  scholarly 
work  of  the  NCSU  faculty  continues  to  contribute 
magnificently  in  each  of  these  directions,  which  is 
documented  in  previous  reports  and  in  the  experience 
of  our  citizenry. 

Likewise  University  "extension,”  serving  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  objectives,  takes  many  forms  under  many 
names  as  "continuing  education,”  "adult  education,” 
technical  assistance”  and  "public  service.” 


Instructional  programs  have  struggled  to  keep 
pace  with  the  extraordinary  expansion  which  charac¬ 
terizes  every  field  of  knowledge.  Accommodations 
have  in  the  main  respected  traditional  disciplinary 
boundaries,  have  responded  next  to  many  inter¬ 
disciplinary  imperatives  and  have  been  additionally 
pre-occupied  in  mastering  the  use  of  new  quantitative 
and  qualitative  research  tools.  These  accommodations 
have  been  demanding  enough. 

Some  would  aver,  however,  that  the  universities, 
including  NCSU,  have  been  far  too  slow  in  bringing 
their  intellectual  resources  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
problems  of  race,  poverty,  city  and  environment.  To 
this  charge  one  must  admit  some  degree  of  guilt,  but 
with  an  explanatory  note.  The  traditional  university 
disciplines  have  been  difficult  enough  to  manage  in 
these  exploding  times.  The  society  itself,  represented 
in  the  provision  of  funds,  has  been  slow  to  facilitate 
university  help.  And,  to  speak  frankly,  university 
people,  though  critical  of  society's  malaise,  have  felt 
unsure  of  how  the  university  as  an  institution  could 
make  a  desired  and  effective  contribution  beyond 
quite  restricted  and  piecemeal  endeavors. 

Furthermore,  the  other  institutions  of  society  na¬ 
tionally  and  locally  have  been  uncertain  or  reluctant 
or  both  about  calling  for  the  scholar  to  help  on  the 
new  social  frontiers. 

Gradually,  however,  the  imperatives  have  been 
breaking  through  the  restraints.  Year  by  year  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  with  quickened  pace  more  recently, 
NCSU  has  become  more  deeply  and  effectively  in¬ 
volved  in  problem-solving  research  and  extension 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  problems  of  race,  urban  pov¬ 
erty,  pollution  and  urban  disorganization.  We  are 
still  in  the  stage  of  "restricted  and  piecemeal  en¬ 
deavor.”  But  the  endeavor  is  already  quite  signifi¬ 
cant;  is  growing;  funding  is  expanding  at  Federal  and 
State  levels;  and  the  participants  are  gaining  more 
assurance  through  learning  by  doing. 

Having  made  the  plea,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
lag  in  meeting  the  problems  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  failure  of  the  universities  to  produce 
relevant  knowledge,  but  rather  to  the  perverseness 
and  inertia  of  society  as  a  whole.  We  know  already 
the  nature  of  racism  in  human  consciousness  and  its 
ugly  results.  We  know  already  the  characteristics  of 
the  cycle  of  poverty.  We  know  what  fouls  the  en- 
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vironment.  And  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
economics,  politics,  and  sociology  of  urban  blight. 
We  can  learn  more  to  be  sure.  But  the  overriding 
need  is  to  muster  the  will,  the  applicable  problem¬ 
solving  knowledge,  and  the  human  skills  to  cope. 
Universally  heralded  concepts,  philosophy  and  meth¬ 
odology  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  have  pointed  some  of  the 
way.  It  is  in  that  illustrious  tradition  the  following 
endeavors  have  been  currently  undertaken  at  NCSU. 


RACE  AND  POVERTY 


The  "equal  opportunity”  concept  in  recruitment, 
admission,  financial  aid,  housing,  and  membership  in 
the  University  community  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  and  long  since  has  been  taken  for  granted  at 
NCSU-R.  Occasional  suggestions  are  heard  for  spe¬ 
cial,  compensatory  provision  in  admission  of  black 
students  and  in  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  No  such 
steps  have  been  adopted,  however,  reflecting  the 
judgment  that  present  policies  are  academically,  prac¬ 
tically  and  morally  sound. 

But  the  research  and  extension  involvement  of 
the  faculty  in  matters  of  racial  progress  has  been 
growing  rapidly. 

A  number  of  studies  by  the  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  have  been  directed  at  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment  of  Negroes.  The  following  studies  are 
illustrative. 

— Negro  employment  in  the  textile  industry 
of  the  Carolinas. 

— Racial  differences  in  job  search. 

— Unemployment  among  Negro  teenagers. 

— Racial  employment  patterns  in  Wake 
County. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  published 
the  results  of  two  studies: 

— A  study  of  North  Carolina  Negro  home¬ 
makers. 

— A  study  of  training  needs  and  interests  of 
Negroes,  which  was  especially  related  to 
programs  of  the  technical  institutions. 


The  problem  of  poverty  touches  heavily  the 
Negro  population  and  it  exists  in  both  urban  and 
non-urban  life.  Studies,  therefore,  of  rural  poverty 
and  of  the  adjustment  of  families  and  individuals  to 
changing  conditions  in  low-income  rural  areas,  studies 
of  attitudes  toward  migration  for  improved  job  op¬ 
portunity  conducted  by  members  of  our  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  produced  information 
important  to  the  development  of  effective  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  vocational  training. 

The  Agricultural  Policy  Institute  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  regional  seminar  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  This  seminar  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  of 
the  Departments  of  Economics,  Sociology  and  An¬ 
thropology,  and  Psychology  conducted  in  different 
localities  in  the  Southeast  as  well  as  on  this  campus. 
The  seminars  have  touched  important  policy  making 
and  policy  influencing  groups  over  a  wide  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  research  project  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  has  scrutinized  welfare  and  work  in¬ 
centives. 

It  is  certain  that  the  above  recitation  of  research 
is  not  complete,  for  our  normal  process  of  internal 
reporting  did  not  indicate  all  of  the  investigations 
under  way  at  this  moment.  Beyond  research,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  University  programs  of  an  extension  and 
public  service  character.  Faculty  members  from  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  the 
Department  of  Adult  Education  with  other  extension 
personnel  assisted  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  organizing  a  series  of  workshops  to 
help  prepare  school  principals  and  teachers  to  better 
handle  desegregation  in  the  schools.  The  workshops 
were  held  throughout  North  Carolina  and  involved 
hundreds  of  school  personnel.  The  Duplin  County 
desegregation  workshop  was  a  followup  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  effort  in  that  county  which  began  in  the 
summer  of  1968  involving  over  250  public  school 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Saint  Augustine’s  College  in  Raleigh  and  NCSU 
operated  jointly  a  human  relations  center  which  again 
conducted  a  three-week  institute  in  leadership  train¬ 
ing  on  the  NCSU  campus  for  persons  from  pre¬ 
dominantly  Negro  rural  school  districts. 

On  an  even  broader  basis  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education  held  a  series  of  seminars  during 
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die  year  for  professional  educators  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  other  southeastern  states  designed  to  achieve 
clearer  understanding  of  problems  of  race  and  cul¬ 
turally  disadvantaged  people. 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Departments  of  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology,  and  Economics  is  offered  to  adult  students 
brought  to  the  campus  from  all  the  southern  states. 
The  seminar  entitled  "Human  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment"  is  designed  to  provide  leadership  for  dealing 
with  basic  social  and  economic  adjustment  problems. 
A  member  of  our  Sociology  faculty  worked  inten¬ 
sively  with  groups  over  the  State  as  a  consultant  on 
problems  of  race  and  of  the  Negro.  Herself  a  Negro, 
she  participated  in  more  than  thirty  meetings  with 
local  boards  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities  directed  at 
poverty  and  race  is  the  operation  of  a  learning  lab¬ 
oratory  by  our  Department  of  Adult  Education.  This 
"learning  center”  is  designed  to  apply  and  to  test 
techniques  and  equipment  for  accomplishing  adult 
basic  education.  The  project  has  both  developmental 
aspects  and  service  aspects.  Over  200  persons  were 
enrolled  from  the  Raleigh  community  for  literacy 
training  during  this  past  year,  a  majority  of  them 
Negroes.  The  work  is  being  expanded  to  assist 
workers  on  the  University  campus  who  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  an  opportunity  to  achieve  high  school 
equivalency. 

This  same  Department  of  Adult  Education,  using 
its  learning  center,  sponsored  a  national  institute  on 
computer  assisted  instruction  and  programmed  in¬ 
struction  in  adult  basic  education.  Persons  from  37 
states  participated  in  the  institute.  This  project  now 
serves  as  a  national  demonstration  in  adult  basic 
education  which  is  visited  by  leading  adult  educators 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Relatively  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Home  Economics  works  with  urban  people 
and  communities.  Four  current  programs  are  of  great 
value  to  low-income  people. 

— In  the  nutrition  educational  program  165  pro¬ 
gram  aides  have  been  trained  and  are  now  work¬ 
ing  with  3,245  low-income  families  in  60 
counties.  We  estimate  that  18,775  individuals 
are  included  in  this  effort. 


—A  second  project  is  the  training  of  new  resi¬ 
dents  of  low-income  housing,  performed  in 
cooperation  with  local  housing  authorities.  The 
objective  is  to  prepare  the  occupants  ( mainly 
of  Turnkey  III  houses)  to  assume  new  financial 
responsibilities  and  to  develop  beneficial  life 
styles. 

— In  the  State’s  northwest  area  the  Extension 
Service  has  worked  with  representatives  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  public  agencies  in  establish¬ 
ing  demonstration  low-income  houses. 

— Under  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  eighteen  "program  aides”  are  as¬ 
signed  to  work  in  4-H,  Home  Economics  and 
Agriculture.  These  aides  possess  less  than  a 
college  education  and  are  being  trained  for 
maximum  use  of  their  talents. 

Rural  poverty  is  extensive.  Programs  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  to  help  low-income  farmers  develop 
new  income  sources  are  proceeding  on  an  intensified 
schedule. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  scholars  of 
this  campus  have  also  contributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  technology  and  education  in  agriculture,  en¬ 
gineering  and  forestry  in  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  South¬ 
east  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  Africa  during  the  past 
year.  These  efforts  can  be  regarded  highly  as  signifi¬ 
cant  efforts  in  the  war  against  poverty  and  for  world 
peace. 


IMPROVING  THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  MAN 


Instructional,  research,  and  extension  activities  of 
this  campus  related  to  the  physical  environment  of 
man  include  faculty  activities  in  several  Schools  and 
Departments  working  across  disciplinary  lines.  Some 
of  the  projects  are  small  and  meagerly  financed. 
Others  are  large  with  considerable  financial  under¬ 
pinning.  Small  or  large,  they  illustrate  University 
capacity  and  scholarly  commitment. 

Research  on  physical  and  biological  environment 
includes  studies  on  water  pollution  and  water  quality, 
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air  pollution  and  its  alleviation,  noise  and  noise  abate¬ 
ment,  the  cumulative  effects  of  pesticides  and  alter¬ 
nate  systems  of  insect  and  pest  management  and 
control,  and  the  ecological  effects  of  man-induced 
changes  in  the  swamps,  marshes,  sounds,  and  estu¬ 
aries  of  the  coastal  region. 

Water  pollution  and  quality  studies  deal  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  the  control,  management,  and 
treatment  of  industrial  wastes  from  chemical,  tex¬ 
tile,  pulp  and  paper,  mining  (phosphate,  fellspar, 
and  kaolinite),  and  food  processing  establishments; 
the  handling  of  sewage  wastes  from  a  growing  urban 
sector;  the  effects  of  insecticides  and  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  in  agriculture  on  the  composition  of  runoff  and 
leachate  reaching  streams  and  sounds;  and  the  silta- 
tion  of  streams  and  reservoirs  resulting  from  surface 
runoff  and  erosion.  Various  departments  in  the 
Schools  of  Textiles,  Forest  Resources,  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences,  and  Engineering  are  involved.  The 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute  is  making  an 
effective  contribution.  Short  courses  conducted  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  Civil  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  assist  in  translating  knowledge  into  action. 

The  University  resources  on  air  pollution  have 
recently  been  inventoried  by  a  faculty  committee  on 
this  subject.  Research  interests  or  activities  are  listed 
for  thirteen  departments  in  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences,  four  departments  in  Engineering,  three  in 
Forest  Resources,  and  two  in  Physical  Sciences  and 
Applied  Mathematics.  Such  diverse  topics  as  animal 
wastes,  application  of  herbicides  and  pesticides,  radio¬ 
active  fallout,  effects  of  fluorides  on  nucleic  acid 
metabolism  of  algae  and  on  growth  and  development 
of  higher  plants,  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  spoilage 
and  flavors  of  processed  foods,  assimilation  of  gaseous 
hydrocarbons  by  micro-organisms,  the  characteristics 
of  airborne  particles,  control  of  air  pollution  from 
pulping  and  cellulose  plants,  effects  of  forest  fires, 
rates  and  mechanisms  of  reactions  in  photolysis  and 
photo-oxidation  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  etc.  and 
many  others  are  under  actual  study. 

The  effects  of  noise  levels  and  noise  character  on 
sleep  and  nervous  tension  are  being  studied  by  teams 
from  engineering  and  psychology.  Noise  abatement 
in  textile  mills,  other  industrial  plants,  and  in  the 
general  environment  is  under  study.  The  University 
has  recently  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement 


with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  center  for  research  and  training 
on  aerospace  acoustics  which  will  give  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  special  noise  problems  arising  in  the 
aerospace  and  transportation  fields. 

Organic  insecticides  which  have  come  into  wide¬ 
spread  use  during  the  past  two  decades  have  pro¬ 
vided  powerful  new  tools  for  insect  and  pest  control. 
Accumulation  of  residues  in  soils,  plants,  animals,  and 
waters  and  their  effects  on  the  total  biological  system 
are  of  serious  concern.  The  research  program  on 
"Mechanisms  of  Pesticide  Toxicity”  has  gained  a 
national  reputation  and  support  from  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Department  of  Entomology  has 
been  giving  considerable  attention  to  alternate  non¬ 
chemical  systems  of  pest  management  and  control. 
In  addition  to  research  in  the  field  in  cooperation  with 
Federal  agencies,  international  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  on  the  subject  are  being  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted.  A  recent  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  will  support  an  international  conference  on  this 
subject  here  in  1970. 

Recreational,  educational,  housing,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  make  up  very  significant  parts  of 
man's  physical  environment.  Drainage,  clearing,  road 
construction,  housing,  waste  disposal,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  man  are  producing  changes,  perhaps  irre¬ 
versible,  in  the  natural  environment  of  the  swamps, 
marshes,  estuarine  and  coastal  shores,  and  other  parts 
of  eastern  North  Carolina.  A  fuller  understanding  of 
these  effects  and  development  of  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  wise  planning  of  the  use  of  these 
resources  engage  researchers  in  the  Botany,  Zoology, 
Soil  Science,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Geosciences  De¬ 
partments. 

Activities  relating  to  physical  environment  have 
included  many  short  courses  and  conferences.  These 
include  three  conferences  by  the  University’s  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute  headquartered  on  the 
Raleigh  campus.  One  of  these  had  to  do  with  the 
many  problems  associated  with  providing  adequate 
water  supplies  in  small  communities.  Another  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  relation  to  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  land  drainage,  irrigation,  agricultural 
chemicals,  animal  waste  and  farm  water  supplies. 
The  Institute  sponsored  another  conference  to  deter¬ 
mine  means  of  obtaining  community  action  in  re- 
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sponse  to  information  provided  from  studies  relating 
to  flood  control  by  such  agencies  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  School  of  Engineering,  working  through  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  support  from  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  and  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  has  conducted  several  conferences 
and  short  courses  relating  to  environmental  problems. 

Among  the  conferences  was  one  having  to  do 
with  transportation  problems  and  one  on  air  pollu¬ 
tion  problems.  A  six-weeks  institute  sponsored  by 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  Board  at  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  was  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  sponsored  one  major  resource  conservation 
workshop  on  the  campus.  The  Agricultural  Policy 
Institute  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Georgia  held  a  high  level  policy  conference  in  Atlanta 
dealing  specifically  with  the  problems  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  short  courses  and  conferences, 
a  long-range  program  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  relating  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  use  of  pesticides.  This  program  is 
being  conducted  in  all  100  counties  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Agents  are  being  trained  to  teach  others  how 
to  handle  the  various  pesticides  so  as  to  minimize 
pollution  of  air,  water,  and  soil.  Extension  agents  in 
46  counties  are  working  with  local  governments  in 
locating  and  establishing  land  fills  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  various  residues  in  a  sanitary  way. 

The  Educational  Television  Center  during  this 
past  year  has  presented  one  program  on  water  re¬ 
sources  and  one  on  conservation  and  development  in 
the  north  central  Piedmont. 


THE  CITIES  AND  CONDITIONS 
OF  URBAN  LIFE 


Activities  relating  to  this  subject  matter  area  can 
be  broken  down  into  two  categories:  conferences  and 
workshops,  and  consulting  services  and  planning 
assistance. 


Conferences  and  workshops:  Several  conferences 
and  workshops  relating  to  this  subject  matter  area 
were  conducted  last  year  through  the  Urban  Affairs 
and  Community  Services  Center  and  the  School  of 
Engineering.  Most  of  them  have  had  to  do  with 
training  of  personnel  associated  with  the  operations 
of  a  city.  Examples  of  conferences  include  a  water¬ 
works  operator  school,  a  conference  for  public  works 
officials,  a  symposium  on  transportation,  a  conference 
on  protection  of  public  water  supply,  a  workshop  on 
housing  standards  and  zoning,  a  workshop  on  evalua¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  soil  resources,  and  a  work¬ 
shop  on  public  water  distribution  systems. 

The  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Services  Cen¬ 
ter  working  with  the  Department  of  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  sponsored  several  conferences  through  the 
State  to  help  persons  understand  problems  associated 
with  recreational  programs.  The  Center  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  major  conference  on  community  resources 
development.  This  project  is  continuing  and  hope¬ 
fully  will  expand  to  include  intensive  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  county  commissioners,  city  councilmen  and 
other  persons  associated  with  decision-making  for 
allocation  of  resources  at  the  community  or  municipal 
level. 

Consulting  services  and  planning  assistance:  An 
Urban  Affairs  Consultant  was  employed  last  year  to 
work  primarily  with  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Ground¬ 
work  was  laid  during  this  year  for  an  experimental 
program  that  could  involve  the  entire  University  in 
helping  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  City. 
Additional  personnel  assistance  has  been  acquired  by 
the  University  to  help  continue  and  expand  this 
work. 

Evolving  from  efforts  with  the  City  of  Raleigh 
have  been  several  more  specific  consulting  activities. 
The  Redevelopment  Commission  has  contracted  for 
the  services  of  University  faculty  to  help  develop  a 
"PERT  Chart"  ( Project  Evaluation  and  Review  Tech¬ 
nique)  for  its  redevelopment  program.  Other  cities 
have  inquired  how  they  could  acquire  this  specific 
service. 

The  School  of  Design  engaged  in  a  project  re¬ 
lating  to  the  City  of  Raleigh  last  year  that  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  An  infrastructure  workshop 
was  held  that  projected  needs  of  the  City  to  the  year 
2000.  An  analytical  study  conceptualized  the  City 
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as  an  urban  system.  This  project  was  conducted  by 
students  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work  under  faculty 
supervision.  A  detailed  report  of  this  project  was 
published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  North  Carolina 

Architect. 

Faculty  and  students  in  the  School  of  Design,  in 
cooperation  with  several  other  departments  on  the 
campus,  assisted  the  City  of  Zebulon  in  a  major 
planning  activity  this  past  year.  The  program  in¬ 
volved  research  design,  planning  and  social  action  in 
the  City.  Five  task  forces  were  developed  to  help  de¬ 
vise  a  strategy  for  urbanizing  communities  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  socially  and  politically  for  growth. 
The  study  included  a  model  for  regional  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  a  land  development  scheme,  an  analysis  of  the 
decision  structure  of  the  town,  survey  research  on 
housing  needs  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  design  services 
in  the  town  and  the  erection  of  a  playground  with 
the  local  youth  group.  This  activity  will  continue 
into  the  coming  year. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  is  again  stretching  itself  on 
the  frontiers  where  human  needs  reach  out  for  schol¬ 
arship  and  the  scholar  touches  the  non-academic 
world  of  people. 

*  #  # 

The  following  selected  events  and  developments 
for  1968-69  are  recorded  for  historical  purposes: 

— In  all  the  Schools  honors  and  recognitions  were 
received  by  the  faculty.  It  is  especially  notable 
that  Provost  Harry  C.  Kelly,  at  a  ceremony  in 
Tokyo,  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Sacred 
Treasure,  the  highest  honor  of  the  Japanese 
people  to  a  foreign  citizen. 

— Dr.  Stanley  G.  Stephens,  William  Neal 
Reynolds  Professor  of  Genetics,  was  presented 
the  North  Carolina  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

— The  following  buildings  and  facilities  were 
completed  and  occupied  or  dedicated  during 
the  year: 

Schaub  Food  Science  Building 
Dearstyne  Avian  Health  Center 
The  second  stage  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
Complex 


Phytotron  (the  Raleigh  unit  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Plant  Environmental  Laboratory) 
New  Track 

— Graduate  enrollment,  affected  adversely  by  Na¬ 
tional  Selective  Service  policy  and  a  drop  in 
Federal  support  for  graduate  student  financing, 
increased  but  slightly.  It  nevertheless  reached 
a  figure  almost  double  that  of  1962.  Since 
I960,  14  doctoral  programs  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  bringing  the  total  to  34.  New  ones  are 
in  various  stages  of  proposal  and  authorization. 
Three  master’s  programs  were  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

— Formal  programs  of  interinstitutional  coopera¬ 
tion  reached  75. 

— The  Fort  Bragg  Branch  served  5,824  enroll¬ 
ments  and  awarded  eight  degrees. 

— The  NCSU  AID  Mission  to  Peru  has  been 
sharply  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Peruvian 
Government's  actions  against  U.  S.  enterprises 
which  activated  automatically  the  Hicken- 
looper  Amendment  to  U.  S.  Foreign  Aid 
statutes. 

— Voluntary  corporate  and  individual  giving 
either  directly  or  through  University  Founda¬ 
tions  produced  $1,574,797  during  the  most 
recent  reporting  period  (1968). 

— Distinguished  research  of  the  Department  of 
Experimental  Statistics  brought  a  five-year  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Quantitative  Genetics  Program 
under  Dr.  C.  Clark  Cockerham. 

— The  "Living  and  Learning”  concept  is  now  a 
regular  part  of  the  Housing  Program,  having 
passed  the  experimental  stage. 

— The  voluntary  ROTC  program  on  this  campus 
completed  another  successful  year  as  measured 
by  numbers  of  enrollees  ( 895 ) ,  number  com¬ 
missioned  (159),  performance  at  summer 
camp,  inspection  ratings  and  morale. 

— The  Parking  Facilities  Commission  chaired  by 
Professor  D.  F.  Matzinger  submitted  a  bold 
report  recommending  new  traffic  and  parking 
controls,  the  financing  of  parking  decks  and  a 
sharp  increase  in  fees  to  students  and  faculty. 

— "Qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources  reached  its  highest  level 
during  this  year,  employing  its  largest  faculty 
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and  staid,  receiving  its  largest  support  from 
foundations  and  industry,  and  enrolling  its 
largest  student  body.  This  also  has  been  a  year 
of  substantial  'inner'  or  quality  progress.  All 
curricula  have  been  subject  to  intensive  review, 
all  faculty  are  participating  in  a  comprehensive 
self-study  program,  student  organizations  have 
actively  participated  in  the  curricular  review 
and  self-improvement  study  and  student  and 
staff  newsletters  have  been  issued  to  improve 
communications.  Many  faculty  have  received 
international  recognition,  others  have  engaged 
in  activities  which  will  add  to  their  stature,  and 
several  new  faculty  members  with  excellent  and 
unique  qualifications  have  been  added  to  the 
staff.”  (Excerpt  from  the  Dean’s  report.) 

— The  failure  rate  in  Freshman  English  was  the 
lowest  on  record  at  seven  percent,  indicating  a 
decided  improvement  in  quality  of  student 
admitted. 

— "Physics  231,”  an  elective  course  for  Liberal 
Arts  majors,  was  taken  by  seven  students  in 
the  spring  of  1968,  by  35  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
and  by  45  in  the  spring  of  1969- 

— In  intercollegiate  athletics  "State”  won  first 
place  in  the  Conference  in  football,  swimming, 
and  rifle.  Steve  Reryck  won  two  Olympic  Gold 
Medals  in  swimming  at  Mexico  City. 

— For  the  fifth  time  a  student  in  the  Department 
of  Architecture  has  received  the  foremost  honor 
that  can  come  to  a  United  States  student  of 
architecture,  The  Paris  Prize  in  Architecture. 
Recipient:  Kenneth  McKee  Moffatt  of  Hope- 
well,  Virginia. 

— The  School  of  Education  conducted  two  suc¬ 
cessful  summer  institutes  for  eighty  school 
teachers  in  biology  and  earth  science. 

— Faculty  publications  in  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  totalled  270. 

— Seventy-four  laboratories  on  campus  now  use 
radioactive  materials  and  require  surveillance 
by  our  Radiation  Protection  Council. 


Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS 
1968-69 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Dean's  Office 

Jividen,  Gay  Melton,  Research  Assistant . 11-  1-68 

Smith,  William  Tony,  Research  Asst.  Engineer  7-  1-68 

Agricultural  Information 

Humphries,  Faye  Batten,  Assistant  Editor .  1-15-69 

Animal  Science 

Butcher,  Kenneth  Roy,  Extension  Instructor....  5-  1-69 
Wesen,  Donald  Philip,  Extension  Asst.  Prof .  3-17-69 

Biological  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Chen,  Lung-hua,  Research  Assistant .  1-  1-69 

Graves,  Albert  Henry,  Research  Assistant 

(USDA )  .  1-  1-69 

Robbins,  Jackie  W.  D.,  Research  Assistant .  9-  1-68 

Rohrbach,  Roger  P.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Botany 

Koch,  Stephen  Douglas,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 
Schlichting,  Jr.,  Harold  E.,  Associate  Professor  9-  1-68 

Crop  Science 

Patterson,  Robert  P.,  Assistant  Professor .  8-  1-68 

Suggs,  Jr.,  Bennie  Wilson,  Research  Assistant  6-  1  69 
Usanis,  Sharon  F.,  Research  Assistant 

(USDA)  .  3-  1  69 

Food  Science 

Christiansen,  Lee  Nels,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Hamann,  Donald  D.,  Associate  Professor .  1-  1-69 

Hansen,  Arthur  Paul,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Genetics 

Johnson,  Franklin  M.,  Assistant  Professor .  8-  1-68 


Horticultural  Science 

Unrath,  Claude  Richard,  Assistant  Professor....  10-15-68 


Plant  Pathology 

Averre,  III,  Charles  W.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Leonard,  Kurt  John,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA) .  8-12-68 

Lucas,  Leon  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor . 11-  1-68 

Stephenson,  James  D.,  Research  Assistant .  8-19-68 

Spurr,  Harvey  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA) .  8-  1-68 

Poultry  Science 

Brewer,  Charles  Edward,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 


Zoology 

Hardister,  Jr.,  John  P.,  Res.  Instr.  (USDI)....10-  1-68 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

DESIGN 
Architecture 

Barnes,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 
Batchelor,  Peter,  Asst.  Prof.  (Urban  Design)..  9-  1-68 
Rose,  Stuart  W.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Landscape  Architecture 

Ensign,  Donald  H.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Wilkinson,  Richard  R.,  Assoc.  Prof.  &  Head....  9-  1-68 

Product  Design 

Hedge,  Gene,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 


EDUCATION 
Agricultural  Education 

Mercer,  Robert  Jack,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Psychology 

Rawls,  Rachel  F.,  Instructor . 11-  1-68 


Utley,  Margaret  N.,  Clinical  Asst.  Prof .  4-  1-69 

ENGINEERING 
Dean's  Office 

Sebastian,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Instructor .  7-  1-68 

Civil  Engineering 

Colston,  Newton  V.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Havner,  Kerry  Shuford,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Humemk,  Frank  James,  Assistant  Professor....  3-24-69 


(Joint  with  Biological  &  Agricultural  Eng.) 


Engineering  Mechanics 

Eckerlin,  Herbert  Martin,  Extension  Specialist..  7-  1-68 

Horie,  Yasukuki,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-69 

Sorrell,  Furman  Yates,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor..  9-  1-68 
Woodward,  James  Hoyt,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 

Engineering  Research 

Summey,  Delbert  Clyde,  Research  Assistant....  6-  1-69 
Industrial  Engineering 

Kamal,  Amin,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Industrial  Extension  Service 

Boyers,  Albert  S.,  Mech.  Eng.  Ext.  Spec .  7-  1-68 

Briggs,  Eugene  Leroy,  Jr.,  State  Technical 

Services  Special  Merit  Project  Director .  7-  1-68 

Harrell,  Daniel  E.,  Ext.  Field  Representative..  9-  1-68 
Parker,  David  Franklin,  Ext.  Field 

Representative  .  7-  1-68 

Smith,  Ralph  Gibbs,  Ext.  Training  Spec .  9-  1-68 

Mineral  Industries 

Benson,  Jr.,  Ray  Braman,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 

Metallurgical  Eng .  9-  1-68 

Moazed,  Khosrow  Louis,  Professor  of 

Metallurgical  Engineering  .  9-  1-68 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Lambert,  Joseph  P.  F.,  Reactor  & 

Applications  Engineer  .  6-  1-69 


FOREST  RESOURCES 
Extension  Forestry 


Hedgecock,  James  Stanley,  Instructor . 10-  1-68 

Forestry 

Jett,  Jr.,  Jackson  Bates,  Research  Assistant . 11-  1-68 

Lloyd,  Frank  T.,  Instructor  (USFS) .  7-  1-68 

Recreation  Resources  Administration 

Moncrief,  Lewis  Whitfield,  Assistant  Prof .  1-  1-69 

Wood  and  Paper  Science 

Kleppe,  Peder  Johan,  Research  Associate .  9-  1-68 


LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 


Aldridge,  Henry  Belden,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Colston,  Glenn  McNulty,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Conner,  John  J.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Goldsberry,  Dennis  Merrill,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Howard,  Pierce  Johnson,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Jones,  Marian  Dean,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Lasseter,  Rollin  Amon,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Long,  Julian  Oliver,  Jr.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Stein,  Allen  Frederick,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Taylor,  James  S.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Begemann,  Rosemary  Edith,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Modern  Languages 

Martinez,  Alejandro  M.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Rollins,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Physical  Education 

Candler,  John,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Goodwillie,  Carol  A.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Politics 

McClain,  Jackson  M.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Thermos,  Elias  S.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Social  Studies 

Sylla,  Edith  Dudley,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Bundy,  Margaret  Chubbuck,  Teaching  & 


Research  Technician .  2-  1-69 

Gescheidle,  Gail  L.,  Teaching  & 

Research  Technician  .  7-  1-68 

Schreiner,  Anton  F.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 
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Appointment 


School.  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Computer  Science 

Flannagan,  Dennis  Boadus,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Hinson,  James  William,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 

Experimental  Statistics 

Cerimele,  Benito  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor....  7-  1-68 
(joint  with  Mathematics) 

Little,  Charles  Harvey,  Assistant  Professor .  7-  1-68 

(joint  with  Economics) 


Geosciences 

Lyman,  John,  Prof,  of  Oceanography  & 

Director  of  Marine  Sciences .  7-  1-68 

(joint  appointment  with  Chapel  Hill) 

Spence,  William  Henry,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 

Mathematics 

Ackerman,  Victoria  L.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Hartwig,  Robert  E.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Huneycutt,  James  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 

Luh,  Jiang,  Associate  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Rose,  Nicholas  John,  Professor  and  Head .  7-  1-68 

Silber,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Physics 

Lado,  Fred,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Mitchell,  Gary  Earl,  Associate  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Thomas,  Llewellyn  Hilleth,  Visiting 

University  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Thomas,  Llewellyn  Hilleth,  Visiting 

University  Professor .  9-  1-68 


TEXTILES 

Dean’s  Office 

Jenkins,  Richard  Erik,  Recruiter .  7-  1-68 

Machine  Design  and  Development 

Emerson,  Paul  DeForest,  Associate  Professor....  7-  1-68 

Textile  Chemistry 

Bryan,  Carl  Eddington,  Research  Associate .  7-15-68 

Cuculo,  John  A.,  Research  Associate .  7-  1-68 

Hsiung,  Pe-Hwa  Luh  (  Research  Assistant .  8-19-68 

Textile  Technology 

Brown,  Peter,  Assistant  Professor .  7-  1-68 

El-Shiekh,  Aly  H.  M.,  Visiting  Lecturer .  9-  1-68 

Rochow,  Theodore  George,  Associate  Professor  2-  1-69 


AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES  AND 


EDUCATION 

Adult  Education 

Boyce,  Virgil  M.,  Research  Assistant .  2-  1-69 

Kirby,  Paul  C.,  Research  Assistant .  6-  1-69 

Miller,  Paul,  Professor .  9-  1-68 


(Joint  appointment  with  UNC-Charlotte) 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Schulze,  John  Frederick,  Visiting  Extension 

Assistant  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Shearon,  Ronald  Wilson,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof...  9-  1-68 
Small,  Hazel  C.,  Research  Assistant .  1-  1-69 


LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Economics 


Bullock,  J.  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor .  1-  1-69 

Carlson,  Gerald  A.,  Assistant  Professor .  3-  1-69 

Gardner,  Bruce  Lynn,  Assistant  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Gilliam,  Jr.,  Henry  C.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)..  6-  1-69 

Prochaska,  Frederick  J.,  Instructor .  7-  1-68 

Conrad,  Robert  Ballard,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Edwards,  Richard  Reed,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Flaschner,  Alan  B.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Grennes,  Thomas  James,  Assistant  Professor....  9-  1-68 

Lott,  William  Frank,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Poindexter,  Jr.,  Julius  C.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Sylla,  Richard  E.,  Assistant  Professor .  9-  1-68 

Williamson.  Richard  Hall,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Clifford,  II,  William  B.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Nickerson,  Gifford  S.,  Instructor .  9-  1-68 


Business  Affairs 

Miller,  David  Putnam,  Administrative 

Computer  Systems  Coordinator .  8-  5-68 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Cudd,  John  Franklin,  Continuing 

Education  Specialist .  3-10-69 

Gaither,  John  Robert,  Driver  Trainer .  2-  1-69 

Fort  Bragg  Branch 

Brogan,  Robert  D.,  Instructor/Economics .  2-  1-69 

Matthews,  Charles  E.,  Instructor/English .  9-  1-68 

Millard,  Eva  Cook,  Instructor/History .  7-  1-68 

Library 

Buck,  Lauretta  Gay,  Asst.  Catalog  Librarian....  9-  1-68 
Cutler,  Carol  Combs,  Asst.  Catalog  Librarian....  9-  1-68 
Holbrook,  Beulah  B.,  Asst.  Calalog  Librarian..  8-16-68 
Stroud,  Jo  Jernigan,  Asst.  Serials  Librarian....  9-  1-68 

Division  of  Student  Affairs 

Manuel,  Rickie  L.,  Asst.  Coordinator .  6-  1-69 

Mills,  Thomas  J.,  Foreign  Student  Advisor....  8-26-68 
Moores,  Brenda  M.,  Theater  Asst.  Technician..  9-  1-68 


University  Research 

Cummings,  Ralph  Waldo,  Administrative 

Dean  for  Res.  and  Prof,  of  Agronomy . 12-15-68 
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PROMOTIONS  1968-69 


School,  Department,  Present  Requested 

and  Name  Rank  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Animal  Science 

Clawson,  Albert  J.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Caruolo,  Edward  V.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 
Knott,  Fred  Nelson,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof., 

Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Myers,  Richard  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof. ..  7-  1-68 

Botany 

Cooper,  A.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Hardin,  J.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Crop  Science 

Clapp,  John  G.,  Jr.,  Ext.  Instr.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof.  3-  1-69 
Fike,  William  Thomas,  Asst.  Prof., 

Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-69 

Hawks,  Stirling  N.,  Jr.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof., 

Ext.  Professor .  7-  1-68 

McLaughlin,  Foil  W.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof., 

Ext.  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Perry,  Astor,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof.,  Ext.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Wernsman,  Earl  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 


Entomology 

Moore,  Harry  Ballard,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof.  7-  1-68 


Neunzig,  Herbert  H.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Genetics 

Schaffer,  H.  E.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Triantaphyllou,  A.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 


Horticultural  Science 

Correll,  F.  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 
Skroch,  W.  A.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof., 


Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Nelson,  P.  V.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Plant  Pathology 

Huisingh,  Donald,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Kline,  David  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA), 

Professor  (USDA)  .  7-  1-68 

Milholland,  Robert  D.,  Asst.  Prof., 

Associate  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Sherwood,  Robert  T.,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA), 

Professor  (USDA)  .  7-  1-68 

Poultry  Science 

Donaldson,  W.  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Bumgardner,  H.  L.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof 7-  1-68 


Kim,  Chun  Su,  Research  Associate,  Asst.  Prof.  7-  1-68 
Soil  Science 

Doggett,  John  Frank,  Ext.  Assistant  Prof., 

Ext.  Associate  Professor .  7-  1-68 


School,  Department,  Present  Requested 

and  Name  Rank  Rank  Date 

Walker,  James  L.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof., 

Visiting  Associate  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Weed,  Sterling  B.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Biological  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Kriz,  G.  J.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Humphries,  E.  G.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Suggs,  C.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Economics 

Hoover,  Dale  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Schrimper,  Ronald  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof.  7-  1-68 

Seagraves,  James  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Simmons,  Richard  L.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor..  7-  1-68 
Williamson,  Jr.,  James  C.,  Prof.  Economics, 

Asst.  Director  Ext  &  Research, 

Assoc.  Director  Research .  7-  1-68 

Capel,  George  L.,  Ext.  Prof.  &  Spec,  in 
charge  of  Marketing  Economics, 

Ext.  Prof.  &  Asst.  Director  of  Ext., 

Spec,  in  charge  of  Marketing  Economics .  8-  1-68 


Adult  Education 

(Joint  with  School  of  Education) 
Carpenter,  William  L.,  Head,  Dept.  Ag.  Inf., 


Assoc.  Prof.  Adult  Educ.  &  Head, 

Ag.  Info .  7-  1-68 

Dolan,  Robert  J.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Sherron,  Ronald  H.,  Research  Asst., 

Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-69 

Peters,  John  M.,  Research  Asst.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Puder,  William  H.,  Instructor, 

Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
Architecture 


Sanoff,  Henry,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education 

McIntosh,  William  A.,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof . 11-  1-68 

Ward,  Charles  F.,  Res.  Instr., 

Visiting  Asst.  Professor  .  4-  1-69 

Math  and  Science  Education 

Shannon,  Henry  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 
Watson,  Larry  Wayne,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof....  11-  -68 

Psychology 

Leventhal,  Gerald,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Civil  Engineering 

Galler,  William  S.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 
Heimbach,  C.  L.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 
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School,  Department.  Present  Requested 

and  Name  Rank  Rank  Date 

Electrical  Engineering 

Hauser,  J.  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

O'Neal,  J.  B.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Mechanical  &  Aerospace  Engineering 

Barrett,  Rolin,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Garcia,  B.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Elleman,  Thomas,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 


SCHOOL  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 

Forestry  (joint  with  Wood  &  Paper  Science 
and  Plant  Pathology) 

Cowling,  Ellis  B.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Wood  and  Paper  Science 

Barefoot,  Aldos  C.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor....  7-  1-68 
Hitchings,  Robert  G.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor  7-  1-68 
Landes,  Chester  G.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Recreation  Resources  Administration 

Hammon,  Gordon  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof.  7-  1-68 


Forestry  Extension 

Hobbs,  L.  H.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof., 

Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

Ball,  David  S.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Fearn,  Robert  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Pinna,  William,  Special  Lecturer,  Instructor....  9-  1-68 

English 

Champion,  Larry  S.,  Asst,  to  Head  & 

Assoc.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Head  &  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Smoot,  Jean  J.,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Walters,  Thomas  N.,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Stein,  Allen  F.,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-69 


History 

Seegers,  Louis  W.,  Prof.,  Prof.  &  Asst.  Head..  2-  1-69 


Physical  Education 

Smaltz,  E.  A.,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Social  Studies 

Ezell,  Edward  C.,  Instructor,  Asst.  Prof .  1-24-69 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  (Joint  with  School 
of  Agriculture) 

Marsh,  C.  Paul,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Griessman,  Benjamin  E.,  Asst.  Prof., 

Assoc.  Prof .  1-  1-69 

(Joint  with  Forestry) 

Dawson,  Cleburn  G.,  Res.  Instr., 

Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-69 


School,  Department,  Present  Requested 

and  Name  Rank  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Levine,  Samuel  G.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Moreland,  Charles  G.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Professor..  4-  1-69 


Experimental  Statistics 

Martin,  Donald  C.,  Assoc.  Statistician, 

Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-69 

(Joint  with  Engineering  Research) 

Quesenberry,  Charles  P.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  1-  1-69 

Rawlings,  John  Oren,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-69 

Verlinden,  F.  J.,  Res.  Assoc.  Tech., 

Sen.  Res.  Tech .  7-  1-68 

Mathematics 

Bishir,  John  William,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Dotson,  William  G.,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Eargle,  George  M.,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Koh,  Kwangil,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Marlin,  Joe  Alton,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Savage,  Robert  C.,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Physics 

Bowman,  II,  Worth  B.,  Reactor  Engineer, 

(Engineering),  Instructor .  9-  1-68 

Cobb,  Jr.,  Grover  C.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof...  7-  1-68 

Martin,  David  H.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Memory,  Jasper  D.,  Prof.,  Asst.  Dean 

and  Professor .  7-  1-68 

Park,  Jae  Young,  Asst.  Prof.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-68 


SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES 
Textile  Chemistry 


Gilbert,  Richard  Dean,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Prof .  9-  1-68 

Textile  Technology 

Cooper,  William  D.,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-68 

Lee,  Sung  Won,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

Fort  Bragg  Branch 

Lipsey,  Richard  Cameron,  Instr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-68 

(  History) 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RESIGNATIONS  1968-69 


Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Argicultural  Information 
Humphries,  Faye  B.,  Asst.  Editor 

(Publications)  .  6-30-69 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Brelsford,  Charlene  Kent,  Extension 

Food  Specialist  .  4-  9-69 

Animal  Science 

Lytton,  Victor  High,  Extension  Instructor .  8-31-68 

Nicolai,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Extension 

Assistant  Professor  .  7-31-68 

BOTANY 

Ball,  Ernest  A.,  Professor  . 12-31-68 

Mainwaring,  Henry  R.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  5-31-69 

Crop  Science 

Waldrep,  Thomas  William,  Asst.  Prof .  4-15-69 

Entomology 

Smith,  Jerry  William,  Instructor  .  2-28-69 

Food  Science 

Fromm,  Daniel,  Professor  .  6-16-69 

(Will  be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Food  Science  eff.  7-1-69) 
Hirsch,  Carolynne  W.,  Reasearch  Assoc . 10-31-68 

Plant  Pathology 

Kirk,  Thomas  Kent,  Research  Instructor  .  7-31-68 

Poultry  Science 

Garren,  Henry  W.,  Head  and  Professor  .  8-31-68 

Soil  Science 

Reid,  Preston  Harding,  Professor  . .  6-30-69 

Zoology 

Bridges,  David  W.,  Research  Associate  .  5-31-69 

Horton,  Donald  B.,  Assistant  Professor  .  1-31-69 

Agriculture-Peru 

Manning,  Richard  Cole,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  1-31-69 

Thompson,  Ronald  W.,  Visiting  Instructor....  1-17-69 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
Architecture 


Boaz,  Joseph  Nowlin,  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Taylor,  William  R.,  Assistant  Professor  .  6-30-69 

Wodehouse,  Lawrence  M.,  Assistant  Professor..  5-31-69 

Landscape  Architecture 

Clarke,  Lewis  James,  Professor  .  6-30-68 

Moore,  Richard  A.,  Associate  Professor  .  6-30-68 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Psychology 

McKinney,  James  D.,  Research  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Dean’s  Office 

Sebastian,  Kenneth  E.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Chemical  Engineering 

Austin,  Leonard  George,  Professor  .  6-30-68 

Electrical  Engineering 

Gray,  Roger  Perkins,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Hoyle,  George  W.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Holt,  Vernon  Emerson,  Assoc.  Professor  .  6-30-69 


Woodward,  James  Hoyt,  Assistant  Professor..  6-30-69 
Engineering  Research 

Davis,  Hubert  Hartman,  Research  Associate....  10-15-68 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Lee,  Jerry  Stevenson,  Assistant  Professor  .  5-31-69 


SCHOOL  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 
Wood  and  Paper  Science 
Hsu,  Yu-wen,  Assistant  Professor  .  2-  6-69 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
English 

Aldridge,  Henry  B.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Herman,  Charles  D.,  Instructor  .  1-31-69 

Hollahan,  Eugene,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Howard,  Pierce  Johnson,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Lewis,  Jim  Gayle,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Rulfs,  Donald  Jacob,  Assoc.  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Seymour,  Betsy  Powell,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Taylor,  James  S.,  Assistant  Professor .  5-31-69 

History 

Banker,  James  R.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Mofett,  William  Joseph,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Modern  Languages 

Howard,  Benjamin  Samuel,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Physical  Education 

Goodwillie,  Carol  A.,  Instructor  .  6-30-69 

Social  Studies 

Vause,  Stephen  Francis,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Douthit,  Charles  E.,  Teaching  and 

Research  Technician  . 12-31-68 

Gescheidle,  Gail  Lenore,  Teaching  and 

Research  Technician  .  6-30-69 

Computer  Science 

Della,  Thomas  West,  Instructor  .  4-20-69 

Jones,  Kevin  Rice,  Professor  and 

Head  of  Computer  Center  .  8-31-68 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Experimental  Statistics 

Baxtholomay,  Anthony  F.,  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Chang,  Monica  Liu,  Assistant  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Greenwald,  Edward  K.,  Asst.  Professor  .  9-30-68 

Stacy,  Ralph  Winston,  Professor  .  5-31-69 

( joint  with  Zoology ) 

Mathematics 

Eargle,  George  M.,  Asst.  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Zund,  Joseph  David,  Assoc.  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Physics 

Danielopoulos,  Stylianos,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Shieh,  Paulinus  S.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 


SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES 

Dean's  Office 

Koontz,  Joe  Thomas,  Textiles  Ext.  Specialist..  5-31-69 


Textile  Chemistry 

Hsiung,  Pe-Hwa  Luh,  Research  Assistant  .  6-30-69 

Textile  Technology 

Berry,  Ernest  B.,  Assoc.  Professor  .  5-31-69 

King,  James  A.,  Research  Instructor  .  8-31-68 

Lee,  Sung  Won,  Assistant  Professor  .  7-31-69 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


AND  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Adult  Education 

Hall,  Lacy  Gilbert,  Assistant  Professor  .  9-30-68 

McNeill,  Harold  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  and 

District  Agric.  Agent  .  1-15-69 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


AND  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

Bradford,  Garnett,  L.,  Assistant  Professor  .  8-31-68 

Conrad,  Robert  B.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Edwards,  Richard  R.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Flaschner,  Alan  B.,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Gramley,  Dale  Illicit,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Green,  Christopher,  Assistant  Professor  .  5-31-69 

Jansen,  Edmund  F.,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor  ....  1-31-69 
Lott,  William  Frank,  Instructor  .  5-31-69 

Continuing  Education 

Davis,  Jack  Leon,  Driver  Trainer  .  9-30-68 

Pippin,  Harold  Edmond,  Driver  Trainer  .  9-11-68 


Library 

Osterman,  Linda  Picard, 

Asst.  Catalog  Librarian  .  8-31-68 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name  and  Rank  Date 

Student  Affairs 

Allen,  Ira  William,  Theatre  Director, 

College  Union  .  6-30-69 

Heise,  Jon  O.,  Foreign  Student  Advisor  .  8-31-68 

Moores,  Brenda  M.,  Theater  Assistant 

Technician — Erdahl-Cloyd  Union  .  5-31-69 

Trotter,  Donald  Keith,  Assistant  Director 

of  Placement  .  5-31-69 

Webb,  Bunyan  Monroe, 

Musician-in-Residence  .  6-30-69 

University  Extension 

Andrews,  Grover  J.,  Asst,  to  Administrative 

Dean  for  University  Extension  .  8-31-68 


RETIREMENTS  1968-69 


School  and  Name,  Department,  Rank  Date 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

Ferguson,  Clarence  M.,  Adult  Education, 

Visiting  Prof .  2-28-69 

(Joint  with  Education) 

Bennett,  Landis  S.,  Agricultural  Ext.  Service, 

Editor  .  6-30-69 

Lee,  Mary  E.,  Agricultural  Ext.  Service, 

Extension  Clothing  Specialist  .  2-28-69 

Mintz,  Colin  Shaw,  Agricultural  Ext.  Service, 

District  Extension  Chairman  .  2-28-69 

Ellis,  Howard  M.,  Biol.  &  Ag.  Eng., 


Ext.  Professor  and  In-Charge,  Ext.  Ag.  Eng.  6-30-69 
Harris,  John  Henry,  Horticultural  Sc., 


Extension  Professor  .  2-28-69 

Engineering 

Bright,  Richard,  Chemical  Eng.,  Professor 5-31-69 

Cope,  Ralph  L.,  Industrial  Eng.,  Asst.  Prof 5-31-69 

Liberal  Arts 

Shelley,  Alfred  B.  R.,  English,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-69 

Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics 

Mumford,  Carey  G.,  Mathematics,  Professor....  1-31-69 

Textiles 

Shinn,  William  Edward,  Knitting  Tech., 

Chester  H.  Roth  Professor  .  6-30-69 

Athletics 

Clogston,  Roy  B.,  Director  Athletics  .  6-30-69 

Foundations  and  Development 
Shoffner,  Robert,  Director — 

Foundations  and  Development  .  6-30-69 
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DEATHS  1968-69 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Animal  Science 

Hostetler,  Earl  Henry,  Emeritus  Professor  . 10-68 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Economics 

Pierce,  Walter  Henry,  Emeritus  Professor  ....11-  9-68 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Agricultural  Education 

Coggin,  James  Kirk,  Emeritus  Professor  .  2-21-69 

School  of  Textiles 

Dunlap,  George  H.,  Emeritus  Professor  .  1-14-69 
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